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What though Apollo might hit aid refufe. 
Though coy the Graces^ and though cold the Mule^ 
Something there was that yet infpired my ftyle* 
I hoped> and found it in Maria's imik« 



^% WLVXIK- 



IMITATION 



OP THE 



FOURTH SATIRE of BOILEAU. 



. - - . . O bom, nt ti 
Frufirere: itifanU^t tu--^^^ 

*\Tr HENCE comes it, my Friend, that Mankind 

^ ^ arc fo prone 
To condemn others* follies, and pardon their own I 
Every Madman lies (hug, and, thougli crackt through 

and through. 
Sends his Neighbour to Bedlam without more ado. 

A Pedant, who worfliip^ the books on his IheltFeSy 
Declares it prefumption to Aink for ourfdvesi 
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That a Burke, or a Fox, hardly knows how to (peak^ 

And good fcnfe can alone be expreftd in die Greek ; 

Had the Audiors he reads, or the Bards whom he quotes^ 

Been content with coUeftions of other men's thoughts. 

Old Earner had ftood on a level wrth me. 

And the Stagyrite }uft fuch a blockhead as he« 

In the Greek F cries nry Lord-* Do not Critics agree 

Tis in Cypher, and fend us to look for a Key ? 

Ah the Grices* t^ — dieie oifly oiar ftdughfs fiiould em^ 

ploy. 
And all Arts be reduc e d tat iiKrytnrfiai quou 

A Senator, highih hh Sovereign's grace,, 
Refts the proof of His wit on the worth of his place ^ 
Holds him wifeft who b^ft fliall his fortune advance^ 
And the firft of all talents, a head for Finance : 
** For Finance— r what is that ? "— »'Tis the Logic of S tate p 
Which proves we muft purchafe the means to be great ^ 
That, to make ^e machine with facility roll,^ 
A Part muft difpofe of the wealth of the Whole ; 
Calls in queftion our right to what Nature has given. 
And corrci^s all miftakes in the juftice of Heaven. 

'^i^cKoteL'atthcchdv 

Ut 
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Let the Nations bow down taa Senate or tCing, ^ 
With xtfpcdL for the Name, and diftafte of the Thing i 
It matters not much how we vary our plah^ 
One^ many, or few-^ftill the agent is Man ; 
Feeble SyftemS' eftablifli the ills they would fliun*; 
Ev'ry Mode Comes at laft to be the echo ( 
Th^ Rulers aire madj and the Peopli undini. 



uldihun*; •% 
\ of etu^^ > 



*« Happy Hand, that firft Culled bitter Leaves in the 
««Eaftl 
^< Happier Ifhat, which befbwed itft rich Cane 6n the 

Thus the Statefihan declaimis— << it is well undcrftood 
*' That to multiply wants is a national good ; 
« Mark the progrefs of thing*— Traffic, tatos, a fleet, 
*< Stretch your arms round the globcj till your Colonies 
" meet^ 

* if fomis df proceeding) inrritten Statute, or otder conftitiientt 
0f Law^ ceafe to be enforced by the Spirit from which they arofe^ 
ihey ferve Only to cover^ not to rcftraio, the itoiquitiet of po^er.-- 

IlVMI# 

t The Sugar Cane wa« not a Native of the New World 5 !t wki 
i>rought froih the Eaft into Europei and thence tranfplanted into the 
Weft. 

A 4 ^> Vx 
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*< Let your flag in its pride to th' Antipodes roam^ 

** Send your thunders ab/oad"— and (lop payment at 

home. 
Such the triumphs of wealth ! a commercial controul 
Founds a greatnefs of ftate on a meannefs of foul* ^ 
Confides in a fplendor, which, fatally bright, 
Expires with the fubftance that gives it its lights 

Not fuch were thy principles, Sparta ! l/^hofe pride 
Was, by Virtue, no lefs than in arms, to prefide j 
Read, ye Rulers, and blufli, when on record ye find 
That the pooreft were alfo the firft of mankind. 

A Bigot, accuftomed himfelf to revere^ 
Thinks to dupe ev'n his God by the fervor of prayer. 
And, in fullnefs of power derived from his zeal. 
Dooms the reft of mankind without mercy to HelL 

* There feem t» be btit three ways for a nation tp acqvrir* 
wealth. The £rft is, by war» a& the Romans did in plundering 
their conquered neighbours : this is Robbery — The fecond bf 
commerce, which is generally Cbeating'^The third by agriculture, 
the onJy bonejf ^^•— Fii ANpKLiN— a Philofopher^ who has fpokea 
ibme other truthSi which we had better have liftened to. ; 

What 
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What a midnefs ! exclaims the Philofopher, he 
Who conceives by believing, we ceafe to be free ; 
Who aflElrms that the foul and the body are one i 
Which exifting together, together are gone ; 
And, doubting of all things, is certain alone 
Of that which of all things the Icaft can be knoWn, 

To fall (hort of the truth is a weaknefs of mind, 
Wifdom feizes, but Folly ftill leaves it behind. 



Is He fane, who, to render his objeds more clear. 
Throws afide all that makes them to be what they 

are ; 
Of Abftra^ons thus fbrm'd, ftarts a problem to viewj 
Which admits of no anfwer, yet cannot be true j 
Denies Matter can adt upon Spirit, and hence 
Proves Exiflence a manifeft fraud on the fenfe ; 
Hplds that nothing is real that 's under the Sun, 
And aflerts a firft caufe» although nothing be done f 
Wit and folly thus fpring from one textui^e of brain ; 
How ingenious the proofs, the conclufion.how vain ! 
Such is Man ; thus divided, he fhuffles along, 
In the means, or the end, ever doomed to be wrong : 

4tXo 



^ To fee pcife^ in both were divine**— By this rule^ 
Man it juft in his ftation^'^alf wit and half fool. 

Newton^ Leibnitz^ Defcartes-^pafs we judgment oh 
thefe? 
Shut up two ; with the thirds )'ou may do what you pleafe j 
Vou will leave him at large^ whi]e you think him the bcft^ 
Till 9, fourth comes and proves him as weak as the reft i 
^* This is bold"— Be it fo^ yet you ftill muft allow 
That Democritus was^ what Sir Ifaac is now* 

«' Our Hiftorians may pafs without cenfure-^-^You 
fmile"— 
We cxpeft information ; their objeft^s a ftyle : 
*Tis not Hiftory, no^ 'tis an eloquent Page*j* 
Little matter^ high dreft— a true type of the age. 
" Yet attradions they have"'— or they would not be read J- 
Some with nature are pleafed j more delight in parade : 

* lis eftdlsnt tants de pomp, d'omemendy et d'apparell de Ian* 
gage: tant de beiles defcriptions, tant de confiderations d'etat, et 
de raifonnemens — que le plus fouvent on n'y pent apprendre autril 
chofe pour Thiftoii-e, que la maniere avec la quelle on la peut elo* 
<|«eiDnient d'ecrirc. — MeZer at, Of the Italian Hiftorians. 

« Thofe' 
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** Thoft periods"— compofed with a technical grace) 
*' What a brilliancy"— often much out of its place« 
Come, Hooker, with thee let me dwell on a phrafe 
Uncorrupted by wit, unambitious of praife : 
Thy Language is chafte, without aims, or pretence, 
nris 2L fwectnefs of breath from a foundnefs of fenfe •# 

Shalt I pafs by the mail, who can wholly forget 
jtvery Thought of his own in the national debt : 
Who with heart difengaged, and an undifturbed head^ 
Sees his wife without fhoes, and his brats without bread ^ 
•• I told you, my Dear, that the nation muft fall, 
** And the family compadl would ruin us all." 

The Refbbef Ihall die ; Heaven frowns on the knave ^ 
Not on him whom it pleafes the Commons to feve : 
He robs like a king, who a nation takes in. 
And the Thief difappears in the excefe of the finw 

** Smce oiir parts in this life are To caft^ fo perplext,^ 
•*• It is well we have rules how to live for the next." 

•"^ecNotcII. at theend. 

Thcrc'a 



There's a text. It is true, and that text is from Qo<t^ 
But we live by the comment, and not by the code* 
Our particular aims give the do£trine its tone ; 
Each man has a Bible and Creed of his own ; 
fielieves, difbelieves, as the motives draw near. 
Takes the one up thro* Vice, and the other thro' Fear 
Deift, orthodox, fceptic, the turbulent elf 
Is at war with all nature, his God, and himfelf. 

In a word, 'twere no lefs than the labour of years 
To defcribe every fliape in which madnefs appears : 
^ As foon might I count the men, women, and maids^ 
In a (eafon whom Graham has fent to the fhades ; 
fOf his pupils how many Tenducci has brought 
To perform in a way one would never have thought. 

A 2eaIot, 'tis faid, with a foul all on fire. 
Conceived himfelf one of the heavenly choir j 
In the iymphohy joined with extatic delight. 
Or fang hallelujahs from morning to night ; 

* Quot Themifon «gros Autumno occlderit uno« 
'f -.-i^Qjipt Dirctpulos indinct Hamillus. 

Monn 
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\loi^ro was called in, and, howe'er it fell out. 
By art, or by accident, brought him about : 
His fervice acknowledged, th^ Patient quite free. 
The Do<£lor of courfe held his hand for the fee— * 
<• A fee. Sir !— Mo, no-^Have 1 caufe to rejoice ? 
**Alas! I have now neither fiddle nor voice.'* 

But enough-^in this place, I my Author muft quit j 
Convinced that I want both his patience and wit : 
I leave him to prefs, as he does very hard. 
On the Mifer, the Prodigal, Gamefter, and Bard, 
On the Poet ! I wonder he touched on that ftring, 
A Rhyme, good or bad, is fo pleasant a thing; 
With exception for this, I agree from my foul. 
And am ready with him to conclude on the who!e. 
That Manlcind are all mad, and with all their addreis, 
.Are diftinguiihed alone by the more or the lefs. 



NOTES. 



NOT E B; 

NOTE L 

Jh the Graces /— - 

IT was the Paffion of a late Noble Author^ to 
introduce into this Country a Refinement of 
Manners. Had he fubftituted Elegance, it had 
been a better proof of his Tafte ; and more accept-* 
able to the Graces, the Saints of his Idolatry, 

The Manners are fimple, in the ftriAeft fenfe, 
when they fpring from the impulfe of Paffion, or 
Self-love^ without regard to the confequence or 
import : Such are the Manners of Achilles an4 
Agamemnon in the opening of the Iliad. This 
degree of Simplicity will be better diftingulfhec]^ 
if we call it-^Rudenefs. 

In a ftate of Rudenefs, Men live for themfelves : 
In a ftate of Refinement, they afFedt to live for 
others. 

As a total inattention to the feelings of others is 

pffenfive ; the abfolute facrifice of our own is un- 

^ 9 natural]^ 
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natural} and therefore cannot be pleafing; fineeit 
muft appear to be, what it really is, the triumph of 
Vanity, or of Art, over Ampler Manners. 

The Medium between diefe. extremes, is that 
Elegance of condud, by which we render our fo- 
pi^ qualities fpoft pleafing» our lelfiih, leaft offipn- 
£ve. All beyond this is Refinement ; betrays a 
defign ; and counter-ads the firft principle of the 
^oblp Author^ Self-intereft. 

His Dodrine on die Subjed of PoHtene5 would 
divide Mankind into Knaves and Dupes : they had 
lietter continue as they are — ^Have npthing to do 
vnth it, like the £ngli(h ; or reduce it into inno« 
cent fofp)S| like the French. 



NOTE 



J 
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NOTE II. 

'Thy Language ir chajlty without aims or pretence / 
' *7iV afweetnefs of breath from afoundnefsoffenfe^ 

AS — «« They faw, that to live by one Man's 
'< will, became the caufe of all' Aden's mi^ 
«fery!'^ ; 

Again— 

** The general and perpetual Voice of Men is^ 
** as the Sentence of God himfelf. For that which 
" all men have at all times learned, Nature herfelf 
** muft needs have taught. And God being the 
** Author of Nature, her Voice is but his inftru- 
« ment/' 

He rifes in Beauty, but never fteps out of Nature* 
** Of Law there can be no lefs acknowledged, than 
*' that her feat is the bofoni of God ; her Voice the 
** harmony of the world : All things in Heaven and 
*' Earth do her homage ; the very leaft as feeling 
•* her care, and the greateft as not exempted froni 
*' hor power : both Angels, and Men, and Crea- 
4 " tur«$ ' 
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«* tinres of what condition focvcr, though each in 
" different fort and manner,- yet all with uniform 
•" confent, admiring her as the Mother of- their 
<* peace and joy/* — Hooker Eccl, Pol. 

In thefe Pafiages the Di<Slion is diftinguifhed hj 
a gradual Rife from abfolute iimplicity to confum* 
mate elegance. 

The fimplicity is abfolute, when the Language 
is merely what the thought makes it. 

Elegance implies a Choice; but the choice muft 
feem to fpring from the impreffion of the Idea. By 
this it is diftinguiihed from Refinement, which is— 
A ftudied Advantage in the Manner, independent 
on an adequate motive in the Thought. 

A fuperior Genius may truft to the influence of 
his feelings : the beauty, of whatever kind it may 
be, will pafs into the Language. Hence the 
ciFufions of Genius become the Laws of Com- 
pofition. 

They who cultivate elegance with no other aim 
than to do juftice to the idea, will be defer vedly ad- 
mired : but when, from obferving the pleafure this 
fives^ they become too Audious to pleafe^ they are 
B apt 
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apt at times to ^ll into refinement. That which* 
is but a Lapfe in Men of Parts, rifes into Defign 
with thofe who have none. From a contempt of 
Simplicity in the expreffion, may be traced the ie- 
veral excefles of refinement ; and the prevalence of 
iU-tafte in many branches of Compofition. 



FURTHER 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS 



O N 



MANNERS AND LANGUAGE^ 



FROM good fenfc, and a native bene- 
volence of heart, fprings a Confciouf* ^^ 
nefs of what is due to ourfelves, and others* 
This becomes, as Society improves^ the juft 
and only Standard of propriety an4 elegance 
ija the Manners, But, as nnuch the greater 
number of men are under no fuch direftioni 
Elegance with them, is for the nioft part 
artificial; and as fuch muft be fubjeft to 
flu6tuation and excefs. Here wc find it ^ 
neceffary to diftinguifti between true ele- 
gance, which is Taftc, and has its origin in 
Feelings and the Artificial, which is Falhion, 

B 2 au'' 1 
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and founded on Imitation. It is of the lat-r 
ter we fpeak, in deciding on national Man* 
ners j and which is generally underftood by * 
the word Politenefs. 

If we confult the hiftory of Manners^ we 
Ihall find that they are in a conftant progref- 
fion from Rudenefs towards Elegance; fronn 
Elegance towards Refinement. 
« The ftate of Manners in every Age and 
Nation is to be colledted chiefly from their 
Dramatic Writings. This leads to con- 
fider what ftate of Manners is moft favour- 
able to the dramatic Charafter. 

The fineft pathetic feelings fpring from 
a conflidt between the fimple Dictates of 
Nature, and the reftraints arifing from a re- 
fpeft for the laws of Propriety and Decorum. 
Now, it ftiould feem, that this Conflift muft 
be at the higheft, when the Manners emerg- 
ing out of Rudenefs are in their progrefs to- 
wards Elegance; for, Rudenefs being under 
no reftraints, the Paffions muft come to an 
immediate decifion; and the finer gradations 
of the Pathos are loft in the Violence of the 
Charafter. On the other hand. Elegance^ 

taking 
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taking place as a rule of Conduft, has a cori- 
ftant tendency to Refinenmcnt: And as the 
Aim of refinennent, is, to fupprefs, or dif- 
guife the emotions of paflion, it muft necef- 
farily introdiuce an uniformity of Manners : 
Hence it is evident, that an age of politenefs . 
Cannot abound in dramatic Manners. Thefe 
obfervations are eftablifhed by experience t 
Thus, Ariftotle tells us, that the early dra- 
matic writers were, in the manners, greatly 
fuperior to the Writers of his time, which, 
was an age of Politenefs. This will be con- 
firmed, I believe, on a comparifon of the age 
of Shakefpe^ and Fletcher with the politer 
ages which have fiicceeded. 

Manners are the conftituents of Charac- 
ter ; the modes by which We cxpfefs oiiJ: 
ideas and fentiments are, as well as the fenti- 
ments themfelves, indications of the Man* 
fters- 

Simple Manners employ a congenial 
Language. The bold Metaphor, or figu^ 
fative fpeech of the favage, is no exception i 
it is his idiom ; the natural confequence of 
the poverty of his Tongue, and the Vivacity 
B 3 of 
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orhis Feelings: with him, Defcription fup^ 
plies the want of appropriated figns i Meta- 
phors are fhort defcriptions: We niay ob- 
ferve a great deal of this in the efforts of 
Children toexprcfs their conceptions. What 
a number of our words, in common ufe arc 
the wildeft metaphors, tamed in^o figns of 
the mofl. familiar ideas *". 

There is a great difference of opinions- 
concerning the fitnefs of figurative language 
in the exprefSon of paflibn : this depends, 
much on the nature of the Paflion. It 
Ihould feem, in. general, that Men ailing 
under forcible impr^ffions of any kind, have 
not time for preference. In this* the Con- 
du6l of the Greek Drama is admirable: the 
Poet feldom appears in the Dialogue j but,, 
like a fire kept down, burfts out in the 
Chorus. What then fhall we do, who have 
no Chorus? Write like Shakefpear, and 
iaugh at the Critics*. 

• For my Notions, of figurative Language, which, 
would naturally find their place here, and, without 
which, this little Eflfay muft appear to difadvantage, I 
take the liberty to refer the Reader ta my —Remarks, 
•n the Beauties of Poetry. 

Simple 
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Simple Language unites happily \vith ah 
Elegance of Manners -, the reafon has been 
given — Elegance is nothing more than a 
cultivated Simplicity, But the union of 
refinements in the expreflion with fimple 
Manners is intolerable, bccaufe the Manners 
are of one age, the Diftion of another. The 
proofs of this are too frequent in dramatic 
Aftions borrowed from ancient ftory ; as in 
thofe which have taken place in the early 
ftages of our own. 

It might be expefted, that Romantic and 
fantaftical Manners ftiould delight in lan- 
guage that had a tindhire of their oWn ex- 
travagance: but it is not fo; the fimpic 
Diftion of the Orlando of Ariofto is a 
ftriking proof of the contrary : the reafon is 
this — there being no ftandard in Nature for 
fuch Manners, they can have no Language 
of their own : that therefore fuits them beft, 
which comes the neareft to Nature ; it gives 
them what they moft want, fome refem- 
blance of Truth. 

This laft obfervation leads me to exa- 
mine, whence it is, that Simplicity fcould 
B4 
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be die favourite language of Htfrrfour. 
Many reafohs occur — it heightens Pleai- 
fantry by an exterior of Gravity ^ it renders 
Irony exquifite by an Air of Sincerity j and 
knds to Fidion the impreffions of Truth. 

There are moments in which Gulliver is 
to me a faithful Hiftorian. 

Addifon's delight was in his eurioja feli^ 
citas 'y except whei:e the Genius of Humour 
taught him to forget his Gares in an art- 
lefs Elegance, and undefigning Simplicity. 
Gould it be expcfted that this fhould bring 
' him under the cenfure'of a Mailer' Gritic ? 
But, to defcend to the language of converjation, 
was to Johnfon a fpecies de leze Majefte. 

Simplicity is not merely the proper lan- 
guage of Humour, it fometimes becomes 
its principal Gonftituent : this was better 
underftood by Swift than by any other 
Writer in his Walk. In his Genealogy of 
Faftion, whom he makes ta be the youngeft 
Daughter of Liberty, he fpeaks thus—" Ag 
*' it is often the nature of Parents to grow 
^ moflr fond of their youngeft and difagree- 
^^ ableft Children, fo it happened with L?- 

" berty^ 
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^^ berty, who doated on this Daughter tt> 
*' fuch a degree, that by her good will Ihc 
*^ would never fufFer the Girl to be out of 
•' her fight. As * Mifs Faftion grew up, 
•* fhe became fo termagant and ffoward, 
•^ that there was no enduring her any longer 
*' in Heaven. Jupiter gave her warning to 
*' be gone-f.'* The fimplicity in this paf- 
fage creates the pleafantry : but there is a 
degree of exaggeration in it, not common 
with Swift, and which feems to point to 
fomething more than the fubjeft profeflcs; 
it ftrikes me as a pleafant ridicule of the 
formal and elaborate genealogies, juft at that 
time introduced by Addifon. I am the 
more ready, perhaps, to give into this con- 
jefture, as his allegories and genealogies are 
the parts of Addifon's writings which picafe 
me the leaft. As to his Dreams and.Vi- 
fions, in which he moft delights, they are, at 
the beft, but ingenious embarraffments, in- 

* Addifon, in his Defcription of Humour, tails it, 
this Toung Gentleman, 

f Whig Examiner. 

volving 
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, volvittg * common-place truths in fine-lpun 
myfteriesi whilft the Reader fits down to 
the humble office of reducing thefe conceits 
to their infignificant origin. 

Simplicity is fo effential to Humour, that > 
it forms the principal diftinftion between 
Humour and Wit : thus, if the pleafantry 
ftiould fpring from a furprife, or happinefs 
in the turn of the expreffion, it is not 
Humour; it is Wit* 

The points of difference between thefe 
two exertions of the fancy, are readily felt, 
but with difficulty explained : they are ob- 
jefts of tafte.. We have much the fame dif- 
ficulty in explaining the nature of the dif- 
ference between bitter zxAjweet. 

As my fubjeft confines me to the conli- 
deration of humour and wit fo far only as 
they afieft, or are affefted by, the language i 
it reduces the notice I am to take of them 
within a narrow compafs. Wit is, in many 
inftances, a mixt addrefs to the underftand- 
ing and the fancy : when it flutters, as often 

• See the Firft in the CoUeaion. Speft. No. 3. 

happens. 
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'happens, between the language and the 
thought, it ftrikes at Intervals; and, ac- 
cording to the degrees of our apprehenfiooy 
is conceived by parts j. but Humour being 
a fimple impreffion, and wholly in the 
thought, takes place at once, and in the en- 
tire, or not at all. 

Hence it follows, that Wit nriay be, i» 

part, explained; Humour, not: this proves 

that Humour is more an objeft of tafte j un- 

lefs the Wit fhouid be genuine, and entirely 

^ in the thought. , 

This obfervation points ta the following 
eonfequences-^Humour, by its attachment 
to fimplicity, tends to preferve the purity of 
language*. Wit, on the contrary, from the 
habit of playing as well with words, as with 
thoughts, has a manifeft tendency to cor- 
rupt it. 

In the inveftigation of Wit, and of Hu- 
.mour, the Philofopher lofes himfelfin the 
refinements of Analyfis ; he lays his Prifm 
to the fun-beam ; but the colours efcape. 

Addifon takes a (horter courfe; and gets 
rid of the difficulty, by throwing it into 

Allegory ; 
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Allegory ; after the manner y as he tells Us, di 
Plato*; it may be fo : but the little fatisfac- 
tion I receive from either of thefe methods, 
convinces me, that the fimpleft way, and 
the eafieft, is, at the fame time, the beft. 
Let us look only to that which preiides in 
the nature of the thing before us : in matters 
.of taftc, the eflenti^s of the objefts are in 
their immediate impreffions. My fubjeft 
recalls me to points of eafier management, 
and more within our reach. 

When treating of the fublime or the beau- 
tiful, we diftinguifh between a beauty in the 
Thought, and that which is faid to be in the 
Expreflion : We have not, in general, a clear 

• For example— 

Falfhood was the Mother of Nonfenfe, who was 
brought to bed of a Son called Frenzy, who married 
one of the Daughters of Folly, commonly known by 
the name of Laughter, on whom he begat that mon- 
ftrous Infant, Falfe Humour.— Sped. No. 35, Vol. I. 

By what Law of Nature, Falfhood ihould beget Noit- 
fcnfe : Nonfenfe, Frenzy : or Frenzy, Falfe Humour, 
I do not know : but of this I am certain, that, by a pri- 
vilege to difpofe of the moft difficult fubjc£ls after this 
manner^ one might beget a reputation for Wifdom with 
very little effort. 

idea 
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idea of the diftinftion; diis appears evi- 
dently in that known, but narrow defcrip- 

s tion, which makes Wit, in its enlarged JenJCf 

2 tP confift in — 

^ Things often thought, but ne'er fo well exprcfs'd. • 

Improvements of the expreflion will be 
found, in every remarkable inftance, to be 
an improvement oh the Thought: the thing 
is better expreffed, becaufe better conceived. 
This brings the fubjeft to its true point — a 
reciprocal happinefs in the thought and 
expreflion — If this is not Wit, it is fome- 
thing better. 

All that falls fhort of excellence in Lan- 
guage, lies in the degrees of the Polilh ; and 
depends much on the reigning tafte of the 
times, or fancy of the Reader. Confum- 
mate beauty fills the conception, fuperfedes^ 
opinion; and makes comparifon nugatory. 

When a Tranflator or Imitator, taking 
advantage of the under-parts in his Original, 
rifes upon him in the Diftion, he is not to 
be confidered as entering the Lifb with his 
principals but as a minor Genius contends 

ing 
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ing with one of his own Clafs : it is no nn- 
tifual policy with thefe, to be moft awake^ 
when their Original nods. 

The modernizers of our early Poets have 
not much to boaft of. Improvements on 
the Childhood of language are the triumphs 
of Time ; the advantage is in the medium, 
not in the execution. Difcoveries in Aftro- 
nomy, by the perfedling of the Glafs, are no 
proofs of genius in the obferver, uniefs, like 
Newton, he enlarges Hints into Syftems; 
and finds in other worlds the copies of our 
own. Let the Improver on Chaucer out- 
wing him in flights of invention : all the reft 
is but peeping through the Telefcope. 

On the choice of words depend the energy 
and beauty of the Diftiori : the fineft feelings 
will ever make the happieft choice. To what 
purpofe, then, is a formal diftindiion made 
between the Expreflion and the Thought ? 
To eftablifh a fallacy; to fuggeft, that there 
may be fubftitutes to Genius, and equiva- 
lents to Invention ; to make tricks pafs for 
gi-aces, and fopperies for elegance. 

Far 
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Far be it from me to include fuch a 
writer as Pope in the latter part of this cen- 
fure* If he was, what Scaliger faid of Eraf- 
mus, ex alieno ingdnio Toeta^ he is yet greatly 
diftinguifhed from the ordinary Spirits of 
this Clafs, by a talent for improving on the 
thought he borrows ; to a degree of beauty, 
indeed, that at times creates a doubt, whe- 
ther it ftiould not be confidered as a mode 
of Invention. 

It has been obferved, that, in perfeft Sim- 
plicity, the Language is merely what the 
Thought makes it. That, Elegance im- 
plies a Choice ; but fuch, as that the thought 
and the exprefllon fhall appear to be conge-- 
niaL From thefe two principles rcfults a 
third — That the found ihall be in a juft 
proportion to the fenfe. 

Though this Principle is feldom noticed, 
except in the grofs abufe of it, it is yet per- 
petually operative 5 takes place more or left 
in every imprefCon ; and, according to its 
being obferved or neglefted, governs our 
Liking or Difliking, in the moment, in % 
greater degree than we are aware of. I 
2 have 
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have been led to this laft refleftion, by ob- 
ferving, that I foon grow wearied with the 
reading of what is called Fine writing. 

The encroachments of AfFedkation, in its 
fcveral modes, mark the taftc of the age in 
which they prevail: the prefent is diftin- 
guifhed by a paffion for.roynded periods, 
and a founding elocution. Hence, that re- 
dundance of epithets, by which the Didbion 
is unnerved, the force of the principal idea 
being loft in the futility of its acceflbrics. 
Hooker, Hobbs, and the beft of our early 
Claffics, had no conception of wafting Epi- 
thets on Subftantives which could do with- 
out them. 

Can it be, notwithftanding this oeconomy 
of founds, that we fhould prefer the Cadence 
in the paflages borrowed from Hooker to 
Ac mofl: elaborate modulation of our modern 
compofers? Whence is this? That which is 
but melody, in the latter, is, in the former, 
Jiarmony; it fprings from the fentiment j 
it is a part of the Diftion— *' They faw, 
•* that to live by one Man's will, became 
^ the caufe of all Men*$ mifery/* That 

Fall 
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Fall was happy :Mufic does not know an 
accord more exquifite. 

But epirfiets, we are told, are the colour- 
ing of Language ; in virtue, I prefume, of 
their being laid on* Is not this to deal ra- 
ther hardly by the Verb and Subftantive ? 
Be this as it may^ colouring is ftill but a 
part of Painting, fubordinate to correftnefs 
and Simplicity in the Drawing : in any cafe^ ' 
Exccfs is not beauty : and the colours Ihould 
be chafte which are to imitate Nature. — To 
return to our founds — In a copious Lan- 
guage, and fuch ours certainly is, the Word 
is ill chofen that is not adequate to its idea; 
wheit it is, to repeat what it implies is the 
WOfft of expletives : yet thefe are the lead- 
ing notes in our mufical periods—'* Every 
*' man, that has undertaken to inftruft 
^* others, can tell what flow advances he has 
** been able to make, and how much pa- 
*' tience it requires to recall vagrant inat- 
•* tention, to ftimulatc fluggijh indifference, 
*' and to reftify ah/urd mifapprehenfion*." 

• Johnfon's Life of Milton. 

C tV\% 
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This tripartite Movement, confidered 
merely as fuch, is one of the Tricks of 
compofitjon : yet it is not ungracefol, whea 
it grows with the fubjeft,. becomes an ac-* 
cord, and is fupported by a relponfive gr^- 
dationjn the idea. 

Sometimes we are let down through a 
fequenee of fynonims, dying away, in the 
fenfe, like the iterations of an echo, in the 
found — *^ This praftiee faves them trouble 
'^ in mar&alling^their words, and arranging 
" a period r but though it may leave their 
*^ meaning intelligible, yet it renders that 
** meaning much hfs per/pcuous, determined, 
^ and preeife, than it might otherwife have 
^ been*." — If a Trio wa§ .neceffajy, the 
order ihould have been inverted. 

This: mode, with its Variations, is of Ita- 
lian origin > it was much the delight of 
Guicciardini, fuch fooleries excepted, 3 
grave Hiftorian, and a fcnfible Writer — 
The experienced Reader would know the 
author of the following periody. though I 

*^ Blair's Le£larcs oa.Rlietork. 

had 
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Kad not named him. — " Ed e forfe tftntb 
" piu peftifera la flia Tirannide, quanto c 
^* piu pericolofa Tignoranxa, perche non ha 
*^ n^ fejoy hS mijuray ne legge^ che la ma- 
*' lignita, chc pur fi regge con qualche 
*^ ngohy con qualche frenOy con qualche 
*^ terminer* 

To rife in found and fubfide in fenfe, is a^ 
i|)ecies of refinement hardly worth the culti- 
vation. 

To regret the banifliment of Simplicity 
from our fafliionable Writings, is, in faft, 
to lament a decay of Genius. We may 
apply to their union, what the Poet 
Jias exprefled with more tafte than eru- 
dition— 

And« where(oe'er they went V like Juno's fwans> 
Still they went coupled and infeparable. 

I can in no way better ferve the Caufe of 
Simplicity^ the objedk I have had all along; 
in view, than by recommending ro my 
Reader a little piece of Hooker's, entitled — 
A Remedy againft Sorrow and Fear. It is 
a lovely Ipecimen of affefting and genuine 
C a eloquence; 
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eloquence; an eloquence, which. Nature 
ber/elf mufi needs have taught *♦ 

It is a fault which will be readily par- 
doned in our Author, that he defeats the 
purpofe of his own Remedy, by exciting the 
Paflions which he profefles to cure, 

* For beauty of ilyle, in every kind» read his {ermon 
on the certainty and perpetuity of Faith in the Eled— 
After having read this, you will perhaps doubt with 
me, whether we have not loH more than we have gained 
by the precifion and Polifh of later times. 
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ESSAY 

OK 

PART*Y- WRITING. 



Ua tihi eruttt ArUs 

HAPPY are the times, (ays an ancient 
Author, in which we may think what 
we pleafe, and fpeak what we think — If fo, 
we may juftly boaft that we live in an age 
in which political felicity hath been brought 
to its higheft perfeftion. I know, that Ibmc 
Critics confider the words above quoted as 
fubjeft to certain reftrididns of decency and 
decorum ; but, with fubmiflion, the defign 
here, is not, to propofe a Rule of Prudence, 
but, a Tell of Liberty; and I think it next 
C 4 to 
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tx> a dcmonftration, that the Virtue of this 
'J'eft muft rife in proportion to the force of 
its exertion : whpn, therefore, our Party- 
Writers vindicate wickednefs, defame worth, 
affert fallhoods, or deny truths, we muft not 
look on thcfe things in a moral, but, a poli- 
tical light : we are not to confider thefe gen- 
tlemen as void of all ideas of right and 
wrong, but as generous Patriots, who facri- 
fice every appearance of Virtue to the pub- 
lic happinefs, and are contented to fit down 
with difgrace to themfelves, that they may 
procure to their Countrymen the fuUeft 
aflufance of Freedom. 

Having thus far eftabliftied the Theory 
of the art under confideration, I (hall endea- 
vour to forward and encourage the Praftice: 
to this end, I fhall throw together fome ge- 
neral Rules, deduced from the nature of 
Polemic eloquence, and confirmed by the 
fuccefs of the greateft Matters in this Art. 

The method I propofe to obferve, is that 
of the celebrated Jean Jacques Roufleau : I 
flaall tonfidcr myfelf as the Tutor ; the Pub- 
lick as my Pupil 5 and having previouQy 

fuppofcd 
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fuppofcd in my EmUius a realbnable provi^ 
fion of that Barbaric Angloife, which the 
faid Roufleau hath^ with no lefs juftice than 
politencfs, attributed to the whole nation, I 
fliall proceed without further preface tp the 
explanation of my fyftem. 

The firft Rule, and that on which all the 
others depend, is this — You muft not con- 
fider Right and Wrong, Truth and Falfhoody 
as things really and eiTentially differing in 
themfelves, but embrace or rgeft them 
gierely as they favour or obftruft your prin- 
cipal objeft. I am fenfible, that you may be 
a little aukward in this at firft; not, from any 
fcruples arifing from your own feelings, for 
I fuppofe you fuperior to fuch j but, from an 
apprehenfion of the difgrace which fome- 
times attends the detcftion of injuftice, with 
regard to pcrfons j or, of falfliood with refpe6t 
:to things : but remember, that the great point 
in Party 'Writing is to gain time^ and to fervc 
the immediate purpofe; if this be obtained. 
Jet the confequence fhift for itfelf ; and take 
my word for it, that, fhould the worft hap- 
pen, jherc will be more who will admire you 

for 
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for your addrefs, than cenfure yoii for tKc 
impofition ; for, it is the nature of men to 
be delighted with tricks and deceit, provided 
they are not' themfelves the principal fuf- 
ierers. 

R. 2d. If, accidentally, a truth, in con- 
teft, fhould be on your fide of the qucftion, 
there are two ways of managing it — ift. to 
infult your Antagoniftj to glory and triumph 
in your fuperiority. The fccond is more 
delicate ; for, as it is the nature of truth to 
evince itfelf, you may be contented with a 
fine and ingenuous infinuation of your ad- 
vantage; this will beget a good opinion of 
your caution and modcfly ; and will be of 
infinite fervice, when you come to, what will 
often happen, the neceflity of aflerting a 
falfhood, 

R. 3d. In this you mufl: be bold, per- 
crnptory, and overbearing: if you hefitatjit 
in a Lie, you are loft. RecoUeft, that on 
the ignorant, and it is with thofe you hive 
moftly to do, Impudence ever paflcs for a 
mark of fincerity ; and even with the wifer 
fort, Confidence is every where met half 

way. 
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XRfay, while Mddefty is received like a poof 
Relation. 

It is not my way, to give myfelf credit 
for things which do not belong to me ; I 
therefore acknowledge that I have borrowed 
the firft hint of the maxim here advanced 
from Mr» Thomas Hobbs of Malm/bury; 
which I the better itmember from the having 
been mightily taken with an uncommon 
beauty in the Paflage, namely/ that it is it^' 
felf an example of the thing it would prove— 
*' Impudence in Democratical affemblie* 
*' does almoft all that is done : 'tis the God- 
'^ defs of Rhetoric, and carries proof with 
^^ it: for what ordinary man will not from 
*' fo great boldnefs of affirmation conclude, 
** there is great probability in the things 
*' affirmed ?'* 

R, 4th. Should a truth make ftrongly' 
againft you, you muft not direftly contra- 
dict it; but endeavour to explain away its 
nature : to this end, you muft give much 
into forced Metaphors, or vague compari- 
fonsj every comparifon, like circles from 
the fall of a pebble into water, ftill widen- 

inp: 
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mg from its center. 'But, fliould the po- 
verty of your imagination confine you to 
the ufe of fimple terms, take cafe that they 
be of a loole and uncertain fignification ; 
let your words, like the feathers of a pigeon's 
neck> be of all colours, and therefore of no 
one. Arguments thus compofed are of fo 
cxquifite a kind, that I think it proper to' 
diftinguilh them by aparticular name; we may 
therefore call them Cangeantes, or Change- 
^bles, after thofe Italian filks, which vary their 
IJiades with the different points of view. 

R. 5 th. With refpeft to inconfiftencies, 
or Contradiftions, though they cannot be 
fupported by argument, they may be eluded* 
by pleafantry : for inftance, fliould you have ' 
advanced that America was conquered in 
Germany, and be prefled by the abfurdity 
of the propofition, you may dryly put a 
queftion — Is not a man who lofcs the fight 
of one eye fuppofed to fee better with the 
other ? This is miferable reafonirtg, I con- 
fefsi but though it cannot produce convic- 
tion, it may raifc a laugh ; and your only way 
of efcaping out c^ a foblilh dilemma, is by 

an 
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an impertinent jcft: Let thofc who can 
diftinguilh between the rijible and the ridi^ 
culous call you to an account- 

I ihall now proceed to give you fomc di- 

fcfliions as to your condud with refpeft to 

yerfons : and here I muft obfervc to you, 

in gi^eral^ that you muft nieddle as little as 

poflible with Panegyric. — ift. Becaufe it is 

a topic unpleafing in itfelf^ as nH)ft men are 

hurt by the confequent reftedions on their 

own littlenefs. adly. As the courfeof your 

ideas, from the Rules juft propofed, muft 

run in a quite different channel, you can 

therefore have no dcpendance on thofc ttxi* 

^der and delicate feelings, which alone can 

fympathife with, or do juftice to Virtue : for 

this reafon, you muft turn the full flow of 

your fpirits to Satire and Defamation; andex* 

alt your friends by deprefling dieir enemies. 

The ufc. that may bcnjadeof perfonal difad- 

vantages is too obvious to be infifted on : a 

hint or two will fufficc— thus, youjTiay very; 

well infinuate, that a Man cannot have an 

upti^t Hesrt^who has a ftoop in his fhoul- 

ders. ; or be well inclined to his Country, if he 

turtt 
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torn in his toes. This is natural and Simple. 
But, the mafter-ftrokes confift in converting 
advantages into Difgraces, and in making- 
thofe things indications of wickednefs or weak-^ 
aefs which Nature feems to have intended fof 
marks of Diftinftion— thus, ihould the Man 
whom you would difcredit, be comely in his 
perfon, and graceful in his carriage, you may 
fuggeft, that he owes his advancement to 
thefe qualities : hence, by aneafy gradation, 
you have a Right to fuppofe, that, trufting 
entirely to thefe merits, he cannot be pof- 
fefled of any other*: to fupport this infer- 
ence, and it certainly wants it, you muft 
fearch into ancient and modern hiftory for 
every example which may be a cafe in point 5 
And as your parallels may not always be 
ftriftly juft, you muft make up by number 
what they want in quality. Is it not a firft 
principle in Bills of Attainder, that a num- 
ber of May-bes amount to a Muft-be ? Truft 
me, this and more will go down with the 

. ♦ See the Striaures of the Time on the Charade, 
and Adminidration of Lord Bute.. v 

5 Public,- 
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public;' for you may extend to the whole, 
what the Sage of Malmfbury has affirmed of 
^ part, the City of London^ ibaf i$ has 
great Belly ^ but no Palate. 

If you can in this manner transform good 
or ill qualities into what Ihape you pleafe, 
you have an unlimited power over things in 
their nature indifferent. Thus, fhould the 
obnoxious Perfon have been born in any 
one of the extremities of the kingdom, in 
the North, for inftance, you have nothing to 
do ,but draw a line, the farther North the 
better, and then appeal to your countrymen, 
-whether any Man from one fide of that Line 
can properly have influence or authority on 
the other : the Partiality in this proceeding 
is nothing to the purpofej fince you are 
-fure of being fupported by all thofe who 
can claim any advantage from their Meri- 
dionality. 

Thus far, O my Pupil, have I led you by 
the hand : you can now walk alone j enter 
boldly on your progrefs; whilft I, your 
Rouffeau, your Tutor, your Friend, truft- 



ing 
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ing to the infallibility of my principles^ ob- 
ferve in filent pleafurc the firmnels of your 
fteps, and triumph in the Utility of my po- 
litical ibidies. 
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^' There is among the fragments of the 
^' Greek poets a fhort Hymn to Health, in 
*' which her power of exalting the happinefi 
" of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, 
*^ and adding enjoyment to poffeffion, is in- 
*' culcated with fo much force and beauty, 
" that no one, at leaft no one who has ever 
*' languiftied under the difcomforts and infir- 
*^ mitics of a lingering difeafe, can read it 
*^ without feeling the images dance in his 
^^ heart, and adding from his own experience 
** new vigour to the wifh, and, from his own 
*^ imagination, new colours to the pWure.'* 
Rambler, Vol. IL No. 48. 

*Y r I'E I A wfi(r^{s-a Max*/; «y, 
Mbtoc (th vaiotiAi 

To Xet7ro(jt»ivov jStoraf • 
Xv ii fJttOi Trpoppodv (rvvoixof hvii* 
'E* yccp rig ri ^aSt« p^ap*? ri rsTciuv^ 

Boca-iXniiog dpx^^^ ^ 7ro9«i», 
'Oj\ xpvfioig ^AtppoHrytq ocpxv<riv S-ijpsuofcfv, 
'H h TK aAXa S^ioQsv iv^ptairoiq T£p\{/i?, 
.'H TTovwj/ dfATTifOX irifocvroci* 

Ti^tiXB Travra, x«j Xd^Tti ^aplruy toLf 

For 
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5?0R tills ttymn, fuch as it is, we afe in* 
tlebted to the induftry of Athena^us, a Com- 
piler/ who h^d the Gift of remembering all 
that 6thers forgot. How far this pOem may 
be entitled to thepraife beftowed upon it by 
^johnfon, the Englifli Reader will be enabled 
to judge from the - following translation : 
iKould it fet the images the Doftor fpeaks of 
Z'dancing in his hearty he muft be of a live- 
lier complexion than I am. 

'^HEALTH, mji venerable o( the 
** Powers of Heaven ! with thee may the re- 
" maining part, of my life be fpent ! nor do 
*^ thou refufe to cohabit with me. For what*- 
^^ ever is of beauty or ofpleafufe in Wealth, 
^* inDe/cenJantSyin fovei^ign Command, the 
•* h\ghtG:fufnmit of human enjoyment i or iii 
*' thofe objefts of Defire which we endeavour 
<* to chace into the toils of Love; whatever 
*' Delight, or whatever folace is afforded by 
** the Celeftials for the relief of the fatigues 
*^ of Man ; in thy prefence, thou Parent of 
*' happinefs, Joys fpread out and flourifhj in 
*' thy prefence blooms the Spring of Plea*^ 
*f fure, and without the? no man is bleft," 

Rambler, No. 48-. 
D 2 IV^i^^vj^. 
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blejfed. — ^Lct it be a pre-eminence pf any 

kind, to the cxclufion of mq/i venerable— \\\ 

fuitin^ a Goddei3> ivho claims with Venud 

fuch an Addrefs as this— 

" Hominum Divumque Volupjas, 

cc Alma''— 

" HeligbtofWav'n and Earth, 

" Laveliejl''' 

Had Johnfon united to his powerful un- 
derftanding and extenfive erudition, a true 
Tafte, he had been the Ariftotle of the ma- 
derns. Nature has drawn a broad line betweefl 
Tafteand Judgment J and feems to delight in, 
beftowing thefe advantages with a capricious 
hand-^/avo (umjoco — Did not Locke pre- 
fer Blackmore to R(Iilton ; and was not Flor^ 
rus, thegreateff Coxcomb among Writers^ 
the favourite with Montefquieu ? 

The images, or, rather the circumftances^ 

in the Poem before us are crowded on one 

another without tafte or diftinftion ; fome un- 

neceffarily repeated, others obfcurely exprefT? 

cd. Why then, it will be alked, have yo« 

chofen it for the object of your imitation ? I 

anfwer, the Outline pleafed me, though the 

pinifhing did not : in ftiorf, I thought I could 

improve it. 

^5 WX^^ 
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HYMN 

T O 

HEALTH, 



FIRST-born of Heaven ! for without thee, •% 
Blefs'd Health, the Gods themfelves [ 
would be f 

Opprefs'd by Immortality. J 

Come then, thou beft of bleflings ! come. 
And make my humble roof thy home j . 
Propitious come, and fhed a tzy 
Of gladnefs on my fetting Day, 
For if there be in wealth a charm. 
If joys the Parent's Dofom warm, — 

Whatever the good, to thee 'tis giv'n 
To perfeft ev'ry boon of Heav'n. 
If Diadems the fancy pleafe. 
Thy hand muft make them fit with eafe : 
Loft without thee were Cupid's wiles. 
And Venus owes thee half her fmiles. 

D 3 Whate'er 
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Whatever we hope, whatever endure. 
Thou giv'ft th' enjoyment, or the cure; 
Wherq'cr thou fpread'ft thy balmy wing. 
Ills vanifh, blooming pleafures fpringi 
All wifhes meet in thee alone. 
For Happiiicfs and Health arc one. 




T O 
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T O 

M I R A, 

O ff H £ |l 

WEDDING - D A Y. 

ASSUME, my Verfe, thy wonted art, 
While all in expe(3:atioii ftand, 
Canft thou not paint the willing heart 
That coyly' gives the trembling hand ? 

Canft thou not fummon from the Iky 
Soft Venus and her milk-white Doves ? 

Mark — in an eafy yoke they fly. 
An emblem of unfever'd loves. 

Now, MIra, art thou pale with fear ; 

Look not, thou Sweetnefs, thus forlorn j 
She fmiles — and now fuch tints appear 

As fteal upon the filver morn, 

D 4 ' Quick, 
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Quick, Hymen, to the temple Icadj 

Cupid, diy viftory purfue: 
In biuihes rofe the confcious Maid ; 

Truft mc, fhe*U fet in blufhes too^ 

Well may the Lover fondly gaze 

On thy bright cheek, and hloom of ycwdi. 
Impatient of the calmer praife 

Of (wcetnefsj, innocence, and truth. 

Yet A^fe fhall to thy lateft hour, 
Thefe only ithall, fecwe thy blifs: 

When the pale lip hath loft its power, 
Thefe Ihall give neftar to^thc kift. 




Mi ss 
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M I s s A. to M I s s D. 

HOW I pity the Vulgar, fhut out from the 
Ton, 
Who can write and converfe in no tongue but 

their own ! 
By the Ton,! mean thofe, who, 4:omme vou$ ei 

mot, 
Onf un gcut decide four le Je nefcai queii 
Cet objetfuyanty cette deiicatejisy 
Which our barbarous , language wants th* att 

to exprefs. 
Our language, I hate it, admits no fufpenfe, 
Sans detour y et Jans grace, goes direft to the 

Senfe; 
But the French, au contraire^ is fo happily 

wrought, 
Tf hat we're charm'd with the Phrafe, while wo 

doubt of the Thought : 
I have read, and it well may be fo, that we meet 
In each Language theftamp of the national wit; 
So that Gallic, or Gothic, to fpllow this plan. 
Will apply juft alike to thePhrafe andtheMam 

It 



r 
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It is pleafant enough — did 1 fay? *tis dtvinc— 
To fee John in his Airs, when he wiflacs to 

{h'lnc : 
He advances, he bows — how he points out a leg. 
With his head as ereft as if fix'd on a peg ; ^ 
Now the Compliment — O ! fo embarrafs'd, &> 

queer, 
Whilft he doubts how .to praife, 't has th' effoft 

ofafneer. 
Not fo— /tf Galant ekve i Paris, 
J)e bon air, degage, far les Graces conduit^^ 
He approaches, fecure in the power to pleafe, 
AU be fays, all he does, fays and does with 

fuch cafe, 
Thoiigh perhaps he thinks more of himfelf 

than of you, . 
Hi$ expreflion's fo neat, and the manner fo 

new. 
That your heart, quite content with the joy it 

receives, 
Efi d' accord he ftiould fhare in the pleafure he 

givest ' '■ 

^ut^ le bon Jens Angiois is diftinftive — what 

ftuff! 
Onjejoue foliment de Vejpit fhikfophe : 

They 
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They who grant it to us know 'tis nothing but 

phlegm, 
And are very well pleas'd we deny it to theni. 
Of th' extremes, I declare for a French Etourdi^ 
Jl eftfouy dira-t'On — B nC amuje-^juffit \ 
What a fpirited Rattk ! il eft toujmrs dans Vairi 
'Tis the flight of a fwallow — up, down, here 

and there— 
Now he fkims o'er the furface, now dips at a 

Now he wings him aloft, and is loft in the flcy. 
To conclude, for I fee we (hall never have done, 
Should I fuffer my Mufc at her pleafure to 

run— 
— ikftf/V, belasy ma chert JD, IVc a thing to dif- 

clofe : 
Though I dote on this language, can fpeak Mi 

compofe. 
Yet I never could get the right twang through 

the nofe. 
In the hope that at laft I may bring this to pafsj^ 
Tour V amour du Francois, fouffre que Jc t'm^ 

krajfi^. 

'T POST- 
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LET mc beg you to quit^ in your aniwer to 

mine, 
Otif heroic, of fyikble^ ten to a line. 
Tor the French, as you know, employ twelve—* 

Dp but try. 
And you'll find that you'U write them as freely 

as L 
What will plfcafe you, this Vcrfc comes as eafy 

a^ proie. 
And the Thought of itfelf finds a chime in the 

clofe J 
And *ti* much to rtiy tafte that the Rhyme 

Jb6uld appear 
The rcfult of the Senfe^ not the choice of the 

Ear- 
But, however you write, or whatever ydu do, 
fie affur'd, my fweet Friend,, que Je Juts tcutc 

4 VOtiS^ 
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O N A 

KED* BREAST 

WORKED XN EMBROIDERY BY A LADY* 

HE lives — lie*s almoft on the wing 
To meet his abfenf Wife*: 
Or, Is it that he means to fing 
The Hand that gave him life ? 

t)fi fending the dhove. to an ingenious Prisnd, the 
following was returned: 

'T I S life t he's almoft on the wing 
To meet his abfent Mate— — 

Qr, means he to the Fair to fing. 
Who thus could life create ? 

In prefenting this amendment to my Rga4et$ 
I do but imitate the candor that frofojed it 
to me'^ 

*^ Non ita certandi cupidus^ quana propter 
*' amgrem." 
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STRICTURES 



O N 
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I HAVE been called to account for hav- 
ing faid that Florus was a coxcomb; 
and challenged 4n form to make good my 
aflertion, I have no patience with a writer, 
whofe aim throughout is to draw the atten- 
tion of his Reader to himfelf, not to his fub- 
jeft — "Fy de Teloquence/' fays the fenfible 
Montaigne, ** qui noujs laiffe envie de foi, 
** non des chofes." — It will be objcded, 
that this is the cafe, more or lefs, with 
every Writer who values himfelf on ,his 
ftyle> true, mor^ or le/si but it is the 

degree 
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degree and the manner that inak^ thtf 
coxcomb. 

•^ When an author lays the foufidation of 
his Work in a cdnceitj he gives eyly no- 
tice of what is to follow. 

*' Si quis Populum Ror|i^Unl qtlaft 
" homincm confidcrct, ^tamque ejus 
•' SBtatem pefcenfeat, ut cceperit, atquc 
" iftdolcverit, ut quali ^4 quendam ju- 
** ventae florem perVenjiexit, ut poftea ve- 
^lut.confcnuerit, qu^uor gradus, pro- 
** ceffufque ejus invcniet. Prima aetas 
*' fub kegibus fuit,prope ducentqs quin- 
*• quaginta per ai)nos, quibus circum ip-* 
" fam matrem fuam cum finitinjis lufta- 
** tus eft. Haec erit ejus Infantia. Se-* 
" quens a Bruto,C(5llatinoque Cpnfulibufi 
'^ in Appium Claudiuxn, Quin6lum Ful- 
" vium Confules, ducentos annps patet: 
" quibus Italiam fubegit. Hoc fbit tem- 
■*' pus viris armifque incitatiflimum : ideo 
** quis adolefcentiam dixerit. Dehinc ad 
^* Cscfarem Auguftum ducenti quinqua- 
^* ginta anni, quibus totum orbepfi paca- 

' *^-vit. 



\ 
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** vit. Hie jam ipfa Juventa imperii et 
*' quafi quaedam robufta maturitas, a 
** CxSkrc Augufto in feculum noftrum 
^' baud multo minus anni ducenti : qiri- 
" bus inertia Caefarum quafi eonleauit au 
'* que dccoxit/' 

Na iftt magno conatu magnas nugas dixerlt. 

The religious and military infkitutions of the 
Romans were the nerves of their govern* 
ment^ and the origin of their greatnefs : 
thefe took place under the fccond and third 
of their Kings : the greateft extenlion of the 
Empire, ^o the age of our Hiftorian, was 
under Trajan ; fo that this fantaftical Per- 
fonage was moft wife in the cradle, and moft 
vigorous in old age. If the perfonificatioa 
be transferred from the ftate of the Republic 
to the national charafter of the People, 
their true greatnefs, the diftinftion between 
the AdoUJcentia and Juventa^ their Boy- 
hood and Manhood, will be found equally 
unhappy. The Virtues of the Romans were 
2:^ full grown in their war with Pyrrhus, as 
£ in 
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In that witK Hannibal : our Aiithor aldmka 
it— 

*^ Hoc foit tempus P'iris armtfque in- 
*^ ckatifllmum, idea quis Addkfcentiam 

Good — Florus was too much of a Gentle- 
man to give into the pedantry of Logic ; 
however, was it not carrying matters a little 
too far, to make the premifes and the infer- 
ence overfet each other ? 



On the burning c/'Rome bjf the Gauls, 

*' Agere gratias Diis immortalibus, 
" ipfo tantae cladis nomine libet, Paf- 
^' torum cafas ignis ille, ttflamma pau- 
*^ pertatem Romuli ahjcon^ity 

A Angular Benefadion ! to burn the 
houfe over my .head, that 1 may be under the 
neceffity of building a better-^But he has 
pot done with it yet — 

, " Incendium illud quid egit aliqd, nifi 
^^ yt deflinata hominura ac Deorum do-- 

^' miciliQ 
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*^ micilio Civitas, non deleta nee obruta, 
*^ fed expiata potiws, fed luftrata vidc- 
« atur." 

Courage, Florus ! the fire, Ihall be any 
thing you pleafe, after having made it a feu 
rde joye^^Ycty that Poverty fhould be a 
crime, to ftand in need of expiation, is new 
in morals : it may be the choice of inno- 
cence, or the refult of integrity 5 in either 
cafe» the worft that can be faid of it is, that 
it is a fliabby fort of virtue. 

In a certain battle, Caftor and Pollux had 
^been feen fighting on the fide of the Ro- 
mans^ 

^'Itaque et Imperator veneratus eft, 
^' paftufque viftoriam templa promifit : 
^^ et reddidit quafi commilitonibus Deis 
^' llipendium/* 

That the General Ihould worfhip and af- 
front his Gods in a breath, feems rather in- 
iconfiftentwith the fimplicity of thofe times: 
add to this, that the Brothers were too weU 
yqrfed in military etiquette to accept .of pay, 
E 2 "when 
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when they were but Voluitteas : fa far ff onx 
it, they did not fo much as wait to be 
thanked. 

^* Bellum Gallicum— Ea certa fuit vis 
'• talamitatis, ut in experimentum ilia* 
*' t^n putem divinitiis, fcire volentibtis 
" immortalibus Diis, an Romana virtus 
" imperium orbis mercretur-** 

Inftead of rilking an experiment, which, 
for aught they kneWy might prove fatal to 
the Party they favored, the immortal Gods 
had done better to have confidered, that, 
with a litde patience on their part, the Thing 
they fo much defired to know, muft in due 
time difcover itfelf. What a paflion this 
Heathen had foi* drawing his Gods into 
fcrapcs I I much fufpedt that he played them 
falfe : it is well known, that his* Coufin 
Seneca correlponded with St. Paul. 

* Annatfus Florus— ex 5pfa Scnccarum gentc-p- 

LipsiuSr 



On 
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On the perpetual Wars of the Romans, 

^' Deo quodam affidue incitante, nc 

*' rubi^ncm arma fentirent." 

Epicurus made his Deities a fet of idlers. 
Florus was not of his feft: he never leaves 
his Gods a moment to themfelves: he has 
them always at his elbow^ and afligns them 
their feveral occupations, from the Com* 
mander in Chief, to the Drill Serjeant, 

^' Romana Claffis prompta, levis, expe- 
'^ dita, et quodam genere caftrenfis, ad 
^^ fimilitudinem pugnse equeftris, fie re- 
^' mis, quafi habenis agebatur, et in hos 
*' vel in illos mobilia roftra, Speciem vi- 
^^ ventium prseferebant/* 

clajjique immitHt habenas. 

With what an unhappy diligence has our 
Author realifed an ill-fancied metaphor ! In 
^ rapid fucceffion of thoughts, the fineft ima- 
gination may fnatch a falfe one: but a ftu- 
died frivolity, a pains-taking Coxcomb is 
beyond all fufFerance. 

E3 Of 



Of the Battle ofTvue. b i a. 

" Tunc callidiflimi hoftcs frigidiim ct 
** nivalerh nafti diem, quum fe ignibus 
^^ prius, oleoque (ov\Skntyhorri^ik diffu^ 
*^ homines a mcridie, et fole venicntcs, 
** noftra nos hieme viccrunt." 

Ovy ftruck out the apology, but miffed 
riic conceit; Fiorus often corties upon him* 
in this way : in the borribile diStti of this 
pailage, we have the origin of the Spaventa 
of the Jtaliansi a figure of fpeech which our 
Author has ever at hand,, when he wiflies to 
Iwell a trifle into a. wonder.. He has many 
dfthcfe devices; flourifhes, to pre-engage 
the attention of his Reader ; or triqks of 
felf-applaufe, . like the Saute Marquis of 
Moliere's Petit Maitre. 

'' Iftri quum Manlii caftra cepiflent^ 
'^ opimaeque praedae incubarent, epulan- 
•* tes ac ludibundos plenofque ac ubr 
^ effent prae poculis nefcientes, Appius^ 
^ Pulcher invadit.. Sic cum fanguine et 
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•ffpiritu male paftam vi6toriam rev^ 

^^ muereJ* 

This is not the ufual ftyk of our Author: 
his images, to do them juftice, are rather 
finical than filthy. 

A Roman officer, to avoid falling aiivc 
into the hands of 4ie enemy, killed- him- 
fclf. . 

^^ Ne in poteftatem veniret, a gladxci 

** fuo im'petravitr 

A favour never denied, when the fiiitof 
will have it fo. 



Of the Battle ofJkcr ivu. 

^ Nobis quadririgentae amplius naves 3 
^^ducentag non minus hoftium: fed nu- 
•' merum magnitudo penfabat; quippe si 
*' fenis in novenos remorum ordinibus : 
" ad hoc turribus, atque tabulatis eleva- 
" tae, caftellorum et urbium fpecie, noa 
" fine gemittc maris et lahre ventorum 
" ferebantur." 

It is not in ftyle that the fea fhould groan> 
jk Profe : As to the winds, if the labour was 

t 
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much for them, they might have left it 
to the rowers, who had nothing elfe to do. 

" Bellum Caefaris ct Pompeii — Non 
•^ refte tantum civile dicatur, ac ne fo- 
•* ciale quidem, fed ncc externum, fed 
^^ potius commune quoddam ex omni-% 
^ bus, ct plufquam bellum/' 

How this flxqyld be a defcription of war, 
I know noti but it will ferve as a Model for 
the deicriptign of a Pudden — It is not a 
raifin, it is not a fuet, it is not a flour— pud- 
den j/^ijp^/w commune quoddam ex omnibus. 
I flop Ihprt at the cireumftance of the flu/-^ 
quam hllum, becaufe the nature of my fub- 
^G^ i^ fo eialily underftood, that I fhould 
^ever make it any thiRg mor^ th^n a 
puddem 

On the Progrefs of the RqmAN Arms 
in Spain* 

*' Peragrato Viftor Oceani littorc, 

'Vnon prius figna convertit quam caden- 

^ tern in maria folcm obrutumque aquis 

7 *Mgnenr> 
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** ighem non fine facrilegio quodarrt mo 
^' tu ct hoiTore deprehendit/* 
This ignorance had not reached to At 
age of* our Hiftorian i he adopted the abfur- 
dity, for the fake of the wonder; it was his 
paffion. But it may be that I wrong him, 
and accufe him of knowledge to which he 
was a ftranger. His admirers have the al- 
ternative before them, 

^^ Sic citerior Hifpania recepta ^; 
^^ nee ulterior moram fecit. Qgid coim 
" una poft quinque legiones ?'* 

Not much— the odds were too great, of 
five to one— A pleafant way this, of writ- 
ing hiftory. 

" Nam quum diu aequo marte conten- 
^* derent, juiluque Pompeii fufus a cor- 
" nu erupiflet equitatus, repentc hinc fig- 
*^ no dato, Germanorum cohortes tantum 
*' in effufbs equites fecere impetum, uc 
** //// ejfefeditesy hi venire in equis vide-' 
" rentury 

^at the cavalry Jeemed to he infantry y and 
the infantry t9 he eavalry^K notable der 

fcription ^ 
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fcription of a battle, and, to mend the mat-- 
ter, of the battle of Pharfalia. In this in- 
iUfice, as throughout his work, the brevity 
of this writer confifts in the omiflion of 
parts neceffary to the underftanding of the 
^hole* 



Of the Roman Invajion of Asia. ' 

*' Ad hoc coeleftcs minae territabant, 
*^ quum humore continuo Cumanus 
*' Apollo fudaret. Sed hie faventis Afiae 
*^ fuae numinis timor erat'* 

f lorus is rather pert with the God of Wit. 
I do not wonder, that they were not OA 
terms. 

^^ Et Mithridates quidem flla no Ae de- 

• ^' bellatus eft j nihil enim poftea valuit, 

^ quanquam omnia ekpertus, more an- 

** guium, qui, obtrito capite, poftremura 

*^ Cauda minantur/* 

Alas, Mithridates! thofe noble efforts of 
, an expiring greatnefs, a cataftrophe that ri- 
vals the death of Cato, deferved not to 
jbe difgraced by liich a comparifon. Yet, it 

wa$ 
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was not Malice, it is his way: his fimiles da 
not illuflratc, they annihilate his fubjeft : he 
furprifes, not by exalting, but playing trick$ 
with our conceptions. 

Here I clofe my charge, depending not 
fo nauch on the number as quality of the 
proofs. There is a fomething in the nature 
of afFeftation, which lays open the charafter 
at the firft view, and makes a fingle impref- 
fion equivalent to a feries. The multipli- 
cation of .proofs is but throwing the Cox- 
comb into different attitudes : we have had 
enough of thefe. Yet, a word or two more, 
by way of farewell* 

As the place of our Author's bi^th, not- 
withftanding its importance, has not yet' 
been afc^rtajned, it is open to conjedure: it 
is fuppofed by fome that he was a Spaniard-^ 
Why pafs the Pyrennees ? If to hc/erious on 
iriflesy and trifling on what is JeriouSy be the 
charafteriftic of any oncy I fhould not fcru- 
pie to 4flign that Country to Florus. The 
fidmired Brevity of this writer is in him, a^^ 
in others whp moft afFcft this diftinftion, a 

Manner: 
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Manner: it is not an acjeqiiate concifendi 
prdcribcd by the fubjeft j it is a forced ab- 
breviation impofcd.on the fubjcft. As to 
his little jewels of s^&ntenccSy fentenHarum 
gemmuUy as Ljpfius fondly calls them, they 
arc abfolute Clinquant: nay, what is the en- 
tire work, but a leaf of tinfel on the tifliic of 
livy ? Blow it away ; it fenres but to hide 
what cannot be adorned. 
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Advertifement. 

TN this edition fome paflages will be 
found altered from the former. The 
alterations are drawn from more com- 
pleat copies the tranflator had obtained 
of the originals, .fince the former publi- 
cation. One entire poem is alfo added ; 
which ftands N^ XIIL in this edition. 
It may be proper to inform the public^ 
that meafures are now taken for making 
a more full coUedlion of the remaining 
works of the ancient Scottifh Bards ; 
in particular for recovering and tranf- 
lating the heroic poem mentioned in 
the preface. 
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THE public may depend on the 
following fragments as genuine 
remains of ancient Seottiflb poetry. The 
date of their compofition cannot be ex- 
aftly afcertained.. Tradition^ in the- 
country where they were written, refers 
them to an aera of the moft remote an- 
tiquity : and this tradition is fupported 
by the fpirit and ftrain of the poems 
themfelves ; which abound with thofe> 
ideas, and paint thofe manners, that 
belong to the moft early ftate of fo- 
ciety. The ditSiion too, in the origi- 
nal, is very obfolete ; and differs wide- 
ly from the ftylc of fuch poems as have 
been written in the fame language two 
or three centuries ago. They were cer- 
tainly compofed before the eftablifti- 
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ment of clanfliip in the northern part 
of ScMlaild, whicli k itfetf vety anci- 
ent ; for had clans been then formed 
and known, they muft have made a con- 
fidcrable figu^re in the work of a Hrgh- 
land Bard ; whereas there is not tke 
lead mention of them* in thefe poems.- 
It is remarkable that there are fowiiid iit 
them no aUufions to the Chriftian reli- 
gion or worfbipj indeed, few traces of 
religion of any kind. On-e eircuraftance 
feenis to prove them to be coeval with 
the very infancy of Chriftianity.in Scot- 
land. In a fragment of the fame poems, 
which the tranflatof has feen, a Cul4te 
0r Monk is reprefented as defiroiis to 
take do\^'n in writing from the mouth; 
of Ofcian, who is thie principal perfo- 
nagc in feveral of the following frag- 
ments, his warlike atchievements and 
thofc of his family. But Ofcian treats 
the Monk and his religion with difJaittj 
telling him, that the deeds of fuch great 
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ititvi were fubjeSs too high to be re- 
corded by him, of by any of his reli- 
gion : A full proof that Chriftianity was 
not as yet eftabHlhed in the coontry. 

Though the ^ poems now puWifhed 
appear as detached pieces in this col- 
kAion, there is ground to believe that 
nioft of them were originally epifodcs 
of a greater work which related to the 
wars of Fingal. Concerning this hero 
innumerable traditions remain, to this 
day, in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
ftory of Ofcian, his fon, is fo generally 
known, that to defcribe one in whom 
the race of a great family ends, it has 
pafled into a proverb 5 ** Ofcian the 
" laftof the heroes." 

There can be no doubt that thefe 
poems arc tp be afcribed to the Bards ; 
a race of men well known to have conti- 
nued throughout niany ages in Ireland 
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and the north of Scotland. Every chief 
or great man had in his family a Bard or 
poet, whofe office it was to record in 
verfc, the iUuftrious adtions of that fa- 
mily. By the fucceffion of thefe Bards^ 
fuch poems were handed down from race 
to race ; fome in manufcript, but more 
by oral tradition. And tradition, in a 
country fo free of intermixture with fo- 
reigners, and among ji people fo ftrong- 
ly attached to the memory of their an- 
ceftors, has preferved many of them in 
a great mcafure incorropted to this day ^ 

They are not fct to mufic, nor fung. 
The verfification in the original is 
fimple ; and to fuch as underftand the 
language, very fmooth and beautiful. 
Rhyme is feldom ufed : but the cadence, 
and the length of the line varied, fo as to 
fuit the fenfe. The tranflation is ex- 
tremely literal. Even the arrangement 
of the words in the original has been 

imitated ; 
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imitated j to which muft be imputed 
fome inverfions in the ftyle, that other- 
wife would not have been chofen. 

Of the poetical merit of thefe frag- 
ments nothing fhall here be (aid. Let 
the pnblic judge, and pronounce. It 
is believed, that, by a careful inquiry, 
many more remains of ancient genius, 
no lefs valuable than thofe now given 
to the world, might be found in the 
feme country where thefe have been 
coUedled. In particular there is reafoh 
to hope that one work of confiderablft 
length, and which deferves to beftyled 
an heroic poem, might be recovered and 
tranflated, if encouragement were given 
to fuch an undertaking. The fub- 
jaSt is, an invafioli of Ireland by 
Swarthan King of Locblyn ; which is 
the name of Denmark in the Erfe lan- 
guage. Cuchulaid, the General or Chief 
of the Irifli tribes, upon intelligence of 

the 
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the in vafion, aflcmbles his forces 5 couiv- 
cils are held 5 and battles fought. But 
after feverai unfuccefsful engagements, 
■ the Irifh are forced to fubmit. At 
length, Fingal King of Scotland, called 
in this poem, " The Defert of the hilk," 
arrives with his Ihips to affift Cuchu- 
laid. He expels the Danes from the 
country; and returns home viftorjous. 
This poem is held to be of greater anti- 
qdty than anyof tfee reft that are prc- 
fcrved : And the author fpeaks of him- 
Iclf as prefent in the expedition of Fin- 
gal. The three laft poems ih the collec- 
tion are fragments which the tranflator 
obtained of this Epic poem ; and tho' 
very imperfeft, they were judged not 
unworthy of being inferted. If the 
whole were recovered, it might fervc to 
throw conCdcraMe light upon the Scot- 
tUh and Iri(h anti(|ukies. 

FRAG- 



FRAGMENT 

L 

^HILRIC, VINVELA^ 

VlNVELA. 

MY love is a fon of the hilL 
He purfues the flying deer* 
His gray dogs arc panting 
aroujid him ; his bow-ftring founds in 
vthc wind. "Whether bynhc fount of 
the rock, or by the ftrcam of the moun- 
-tain thou licftj when- the rufhes are 
nodding with the wind, and the mifl: 
Is^ying over thee, let me approach my 
love unperceived, and fee him fronj the 
;TOck. Lovely I faw thee firft by the 
aged oak of Brannoj thou wert re- 
turning tall from the chace; the fairefl: 
.among thy friends. 

B ShilriCi 
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S H I L R I C. 

What voice is •that I hear? that 

voice like the fummer-wind. «-Ifit 

not by the nodding rufhes ; I hear not 
thfe'fount of the rock. Afar, Vinvcla, 
afar I go to the wars of FingaL, My 
dogs attend me no more. No more 
Jf tread the hili. No more firom on 
high I fee thee, fair-moving by the 
:ftream of the plain ; bright as the 
how of heaven ; as the moon on the 
Aveftem wave. 

.V I N V E L A. 

Then thou art gone, O Shilric! 
and I am alone on the hill. The 
deer are feen on the brow; void of 
fear they graze along. No more they 
dread the wind ; no more the ruftling 
tree. The hunter. is far removed; 

he 



he is in the field of graves. Stran- 
gers ! fons of the. wavesLf ':" fparc my^ 
lovely Shikk. 

S H I L K ic. 

If fall I niuft m the field, raife high ^ 
my grave, Vinvela. Gr«y ftones, and 
hcaped-up earth, fliall mark nie to fu- 
ture times. When the hunter Ihall lit 
by the mound, and produce his food at 
noon, •^ Some warrior refts here,'' he 
will lay; and my fame (hall live in his 
praife. Remember me, Vinvela, when 
low on earth I Ue ! 

Vinvela. 

Yes! — I will remember thee — indeed 
my Shilric will fall. What fliall I do, 
my love! when thou art gone for ever ? 
Through thefe hills I will go at noon : 
I will go through the filent heath. 

There 
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as the moon in autumn, as the fun in a 
fummer-ftorm, comcft thou lovely maid 
over rocks, over mountains to me? 
— She fpeaks: but how weak her 
voice ! like the breeze in the reeds of 
the pool. Hark! 

Returnest thou fafe from the 
war? Where are thy friends, my love? 
I heard of thy death on the hill;. I. 
heard and mourned thee, Shilric! 

Yes, my fair, I return > but I alone 
of my race. Thou (halt fee them no 
more : their graves I raifed on the plain. 
But why art thou on the defert hill ? 
why on the heath, alone ? 

Alone I am, O Shilric ! alone in 
the winter-houfe. With grief for thee 
I expired. Shilric, I am pale in the 
tomb. 

She 



^.. 
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She fleets, fhe fails away; as grey 
mift before the wind! —and, wilt thou 
not flay, my love ? Stay and behold 
my tears? fair thou appeareft, my love I 
fair thou waft, when alive ! 

By the mofly fountain I will fit ; on 
the top of the hill of winds. When 
•mid-day is filent around, converfe, O 
imy love, with me! come on the wings 
df tie gale! on the Waft of the moun- 
tain, come ! Let me hear thy voice, as 
thou paffeft, when mid-day is filent a- 
^ound. 



> 
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III. 

Tj^Vening is grey on the hills* Th^ 
north wind reibonds through the 
woods. White clouds rife on the fkyn 
the thin- wavtring fnow defcends. The 
tiiver howls afar, ajong its winding 
coorfe. Sad, by a hollow rock, th^ 
grey^hair'd Carryl (at. Dry fern wav^ 
over his head; his feat is in an ageS 
birch. Clear to the roaring. w4nds he 
lifts his voice of woe. 

Tossed on the wavy ocean is He, 
the hope of the ifles ; Malcolm, the 
fupport of the poor; foe to the proud 
hi arms! Why haft thou left us behind? 
why live we to mourn thy fate? We 
might have heard, with thee, the voice 
of the deep ; have feen the oozy rock. 

Sad on the Tea-beat fhore thy fpoufe 
looketh for thy return. The time of 

thy 
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thy proftiife^is conk ; the night is ga^ 
thering^ around. But no white fail is 
on the fea ; no voice but the bluftering 
winds. Low is the foul of the war!. 
Wet are the locks of youth! By the 
foot of fome rock thou lieft ; wafhed 
by the waves as they come. Why, yo 
winds, did ye bear him on the defert 
rx)ck ?-. WJiy^ ye waves, did ye roIlr\ 
over him? 

But, Oh! what voice is that?' 
Who rides on that meteor of fire! 
Green are his airy limbs. It is he ! it 
is the ghoft of Malcolm! — Reft, lovely 
foul, reft on the rock 5 and let me hear; 
thy voice — He is gone, like a dream of 
the night. I fee him through the trees. 
Daughter of Reynold! he is gone.. 
Thy fpoufe (hall return no more. Na^ 
more fhall his hounds come from the 
hill, forerunners of their mafter. No 
more from the diftant rock (hall his 
C voice . 
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voice greet thine ear. Silent is he in* 
Ifae deep^. unhappy daughter of Rey- 
nold! 

I will fit by the ftream: of the plaim 
¥e rocks! halig over my head* Hfear 
Hiy voice, ye trees ! as ye bend on the 
fliaggy hill* My voice Ihall preferve 
the praife of him,, the hope o£ the: 
iflcs.. 
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CONNAL, CRIMORA, 

C R I M O R A • 

WHQ Cometh frpm the hill, like 
a cloud tinged with the beam 
of the weft? Whofe voice is that, loud 
as the wmd, but jieafant as the harp of 
Carryl ? It is my love in the light of 
fteel s but fad is his darkened brow. 
LsiYt the mighty race of Fingal? or 
what difturbs my Connal ? 

Cqnnai. 

• 

Th e y live. I faw them return from 
the chace, like a ftream of light. The 
^n was on their fhields : Like a ridge 
of fire they defcendcd the hill. Loud 

Is 
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is the voice of the yoirth; the war, 
my love, is near, To-raorrow the 
enormous Dargo comes to try the force 
of •our race. The raee of FingaMie 
defies ; the race of battle and wounds. 

Crimoha, 

CoNNAL, I faw his fails like grey 
mift on the fable wave. They flowly 
came to land. Connal, many are the 
warriors of Dargo ! 

CONNA'L. 

Bring me thy father's fhield; the 
iron (hield of Rinval ; that fhield like 
the full moon when it is darkened in 
the iky. 

Crimora. 
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Crimora. 

Xhat Ihield.I bring, O Connal; 
but it did not defend my father. By 
the fpcar of Gauror he fell. Thou 
mayft fall, O Connal! 

Connal. 

Fall indeed I may: Butraifemy 
tomb, Crimora. Some ftones, a mound 
of earth, (hall keep my memory. 
Bend thy red eye over my tomb, and 
beat thy breaft of fighs. Though fair 
thou art, my love, as th« light ; more 
pleafant than the gale of the hill ; yet I 
will not ftay. Raife my tomb, Crimora. 

Crimora. 

Th en give me thofe arms of light ; 
that fword, and that fpear of ftccl. I 

(haU 
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Ihall nject Dargo with thee, and aid my 
lovely ConnaL Farcwdl, ye rocks of 
Ardven! ye deer! and ye ftreams of 
ibehillf— Wc ihall return no more; 
Qur tombs are diflant far. 



V. 

A Utumn. is dark on the mountains; 

g^^y ^^^^' ^^ft* ^^ *^^ ^^Ws. The 
whirlwind is beard On the heaths Dark 
rolls the river thro* tlw narrow plaifi* 
A tree ftands alone on the hill, and 
marks the grave of GonnaK The 
leaves whirl round with the wind^ and^ 
ftrew the grave of the dead- At times 
are fecn- here the gbofts of the deceafcd,, 
when the mufing hnnter alone ftalks 
flowly over the heath*. Appear in thy 
armour of light, thou ghoft of the 
mighty Connal ! Shine, near thy tomb^. 
Crimora I like a nioon-bcam from a; 
cloud.. 

Who can reach the fburce of thy 
raccy O Connal? and who recount thy 
Fathers ? Thy family grew like an oak 
©n the mountain, which meeteth the 

wind 
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wind with its lofty head. But now it 
is torn from the earth. Who fhall fup- 
ply the place of Connal ? 

Here was the din of arms; and 
here the groans of the dying. Mourn- 
ful ar^ the wars of Fingalf O Connal P 
it was liere thou didft fall. Thin^ arm 
was like a ftorrh ; thy fword^ a beam 
of the iky ; tny hei^t, a rock on the 
fdain ; thine eyes, a furnace of fiiiev 
Louder than a ftorm was thy voice-, - 
when^ thou confoundedft the field. 
Warriors fell by thy fword, as thd 
thiftle by the ftaff of a boy. 

Dar GO the mighty came on, like a 

doud of thunder. His brows were' 

contraded and dark. His eyes like 

two caves in a rock. Bright rofe then: 

fwords on each fide ; dire was the clang 

of their fleel. 

• ..■.. • - ••** 

The 



The daughter of Rinval was near^ 
'X3rimora,-^bright in the armour of man ^ 
her hair loofe behind, her bow in her 
hand. She followed the youth to -the 
wai:, Connal :her much*beloved. '.'She 
driewlhe firing on ' Dargo ; but erring 
pierced her Connal. He. falls J ike aa 
oak on the plain ; like a rock from ^d 
ifliag^iiilh: I What (hall ifec do, ^hap- 
kfe maid!*fN-He Weeds -^ her Connal 
dies,. ) All the night long flie cries, and. 
alltbcrday^ Q Gomial, niy^love; and my 
friend 1 : With :: gf ief the fad* mourner 
died. . . V 

- Ea<ith here inclofcth the lovelieft 
pair t)n the hilL The, grafe grows be* 
t?^veen the ftories of their tomb ; I fititt 
the mournful fliadc. The .wind fighs 
through the grafi ; an^cj their mejnt^iry 
rufhes on.my, mind. .Undifturbed -y^u 
•now fleep together ; in the ftomb of 
4:he mountain jou reft alone. 

D vi 
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VI. 

- OON of the noble Fingal, Ofcian, 
*^ Prince of men ! what tears run down 
the cheeks of age? what (hades thy 

-mighty foid ? 

Memory, fon of Alpin, memory 
wounds the aged. Of former times arc 
]tiny thoughts j my thoughts are of the 
noble Fin gal. The race of the king 
return into my mind, and wound mc 
with remembrance. 

One day, returned from the ^rt of 
the mountains, from purfuing thefons 
of the hill, we covered this heath with 
our youth. Fingal the mighty was 
here, and Ofcur, my fon, great in war. 
Tair on our fight from the fea, at once, 
a virgin came. Her breaft was like 
ithefnowof one night. Her cheek 4ikc 

.the 
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tfie bud of the rofe. MM Hvas hef 
blue roUing eye: but forrovv was big in 
her heart. 

Fi,NGAL renowned in war! Ihe 
cries, fons of the. king, preferve me I 
Speak fccure, replies the king, daughter 
of beauty, fpeak: our ear is open to 
all: our fwords r^drefs the injured. I 
fly firora Ullin, fhe cries, from Ullia 
famous in war. I fly from the embrace 
of him who would debafe my blood. 
Gremor, the friend of' men, was my 
fether; Cremor the Prince of Invernc. . 

Fingal's younger fons arofc ; Carryl 
expert in the bow ; Fillan beloved of 
the fair; and Fergus firft in the race. 
— Who from the fartheft Lochlyn ? 
who to the feas of Molochafquir ? who 
dares hurt the maid whom the fons of 
Fin^l guard ? Daughter of beauty, reft 
D z fecurej 
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fccure ; reft in peace, thou-faircft ef 
womeiu 

Far in the blue diftance of the 
deep, fcmie fpot appeared hke^the back 
of the ridge-wave. But foon the (hip 
increafed on our fight. The hand of 
UUin drew- her to land*. The moun-* 
tains trembled as he moved. The hills, 
fhook at his fteps. Dire rattled hisi 
armour around him. Death and de- 
ftru^ioawere in his eyes. • Bisiftaturc' 
IHce the oak of Mbrven. He movsd iw 
the lightning of fteeL 

OuR warriors fell before him, like 
the field before the reapers^ Fingal's- 
three fons be bound. Ko plunged his« 
fword into the fair-onfe's^breaft. She 
fell as a wreath of fnow before the fun 
in fpring* Her bofom heaved in death y: 
her foul came forth in blood.. . i 

OsruR; 



OscuR my fon came down-; die 
mighty in battle defcended. His armour 
rattled as thunder j and the lightnings 
of his eyes was- terrible.. There, was 
the clafhing of fwords; there, wasthe^ 
voice of Heel. They flriick and they 
thruft ; they digged fof deathr with, 
their fwords.. But death was diftant 
far, aiid delayed to come.. The fuh 
began to decline ; and the cow-herd 
thought of home. Then Ofcur's keen 
fteel found the heart of UUin- He fclL 
like a mountain-oak covered over with 
gliftering frofl: l He (hone like a- rock 

on the plain. Her^ the daughter of 

beauty lieth.; and here the braved of 
men. Here one day ended the fair 
and the valiant.. Here r^ft the f urfucr 
and the purfued* 

Son of Alpin ! the- woes of the aged 
are many : their tears are^ for the pafl:. 
This raifed my forrow, warrior; me- 

morY 
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raory awaked my grief. Ofcur my 
fon was brave j but Ofcur is now no^ 
more. Thou haft heard my grief, O* 
fon of A4pin y forgive the tears of the 
aged. 



) 
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VIL 

inr/HY openeft thou afrefli the fpring 
of my grkf, O foa of Alpin, 
inquiring how Ofcur fdli ? My eyes are 
blind with tears ; but memory beams 
on my heart* How can I relate the 
rxnoumful de^th of the head of the 
people ! Prince of the warriors, Ofcur^ 
my fon, ihall I fee thee no more ! 

He feH as tlie moon m a ilorm; as 
the fun from the midft of his courfe, 
when clouds rife from the wafte of the 
waves, when the blacknefe of the ftorm 
inwraps the Tocks of Ardanmder. I, 
like an ancient oak on Morven, I moul- 
der alone in my place. Thehlaft hath 
lopped my branches away; and I 
tremble at the wings of the north. 
Trinceof the warriors, Ofcur,; my fon! 
ihall I fee tliec no moise! 



\ 
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Dermid and Ofcur were one;: 
They reaped the battle together. Their 
friendfliip was flrong as their fteel ; 
and death walked between them to the 
>field^ They came <m the *foe like two 
rocks feUing from the brows of Ardven. 
Their fvvords were ftained with the 
Wocid of the valiant*: warriors fainted 
at their names. 'Who Was a match for 
Ofcur, Wt Dermid? and who for 
Dernnd, but Ofcur! 

Xhey. killpd mighty Dargo in the 
fields Dargo before invincible. His 
daughter was fair-as the morii; mild 
asthel)eam of night. H&c eyes, like 
two flars in a fhower: her breath, the 
gale of fpring : her bteafts, as the new- 
fallen fnow floating on the moving 
heath. The warriors favv Iief, and 
loved; their fouls were fixed on the 
maid. Each loved her, as his feme ; 
each muft pofTefs her or die. But her 

foul 
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Ibul was fixed on Ofoir ; my fori was 
the youth of her love. She forgot the 
blood of her father;, and loved the 
hand that fl<jw him*. 

Son of Ofcian, iaid Dermid, I love s 
O Ofcur, t love this maid. But her 
foul cleaveth unto thee ; and nothing 
can heal Dcrmid. Here, pierce this 
bofom, Dfcur ; relieve me, my friend, 
with thy fword. 

My fvvord, fon of Momy, fliall 
never be ftaiued with the blood of 
Dermid. 

Who then is worthy to flay me, O 
Gfcur fon of Ofcian ? Let not my life 
pa& away unknown. Let none but 
Gfcur flay me. Send me with honour 
to the grave, and let my death be re- 
nowned» 

E Dejiaiid,. 
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' Derm ID, make ufe of thy fword ; 
fon of Morny, wield thy ftecl. Would 
that I fell with thee! that my death 
came from the hand of Dermid ! 

They fought by the brook of the 
mountain, by the ftreams of Branno. 
Blood imged the filvery ftream,' and 
crudled round the moiTy ftones. Der- 
mid the graceful fell ; fell, and fmiled 
in death. 

And failed thou, fon of Moray j 
failed thou by Ofcur's hand ! Dermid 
invincible in war, thus do I fee thee fall I 
— He went, and returned to the maid 
whom he loved ; returned, but (he per- 
ceived his grief. 

Wh y that gloom, fon of Ofcian ? 
what Ihades thy mighty foyl ? 

Though once renpwned for the bow, 

O 
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O maid, I have loft my fame. Fixed 
on a tree by the brook of the hiU, is the 
fhield of Gormur the brave, whom in 
battle I flew. I have wafted the day 
Jn vain, nor could my arrow pierce it. 

Let me try, fon of Ofcian, the flcill 
of Dargo's daughter. My hands were 
taught the bow : my father delighted 
Jnmyfkill. 

She went. He ftood behind the 
fhield. Her arrow flew and pierced his 
breaft*. 

* Nothing was held by the ancient Highlanders 
more edential to their glory, than to die by the hand of 
Tome perfof) worthy or renowned. This was the oc- 
cafion of OfcHr's contriving to be flain by his midreis, 
now that he was weary of life. In thofe early timers, 
faicide was utterly unknown among that people, and 
no traces of it are foand in the old poetry. Whence 
the tranflator fufpe^s the account that follows of the 
daughter of Dargo killing herfelf, to be the interpola- 
tion of fome later Bard. 

E 2 Blessed 
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Blessed be that hand of fnow^ 
and blefTcd thy bow of yew ! I fall re- 
folved on death: and who but the 
daughter of Dargo was worthy to flay 
me ? Lay me in the earth, my fair-one; 
. lay me by the fide of Dermid. 

OscuR ! I have the blood, the foul 

< of the mighty Dargo. Well pleafed I 

can meet death. My forrow I can end 

thus. She pierced her white bofom 

with fleel. She fell ; flie trembled ; 
. and died. 

By the brook of the hill their graves 

^ are laid; a birches unequal (hade covers 

-their tomb. Often on their green 

earthen tombs the branchy fon^ of the 

^mountain feed, when mid-day is all in 

::lla me s,. and fUcnce is over all the bills. 
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VIII. 

3DY the fide of a rock on the hill, be- 
neath the aged trees, old Ofcian 
fat on the mpfs ; the kft of the race of 
Fingal. Sightlefs are his aged eyes; 
his beard is waving in the wind. Dull 
through the leaflefs trees he heard the 
voice of the north. Sorrow revived in 
his foul: he began and lamented the 
dead. 

How haft thou fallen like an oak, 
with all thy branches round thee ! Where 
. dis Fingal the King ? where is Ofcur my 
fon? where are alhmy race? Alas! in 
the earth they lie. I feel their tombs 
Hvith my hands. I hear the river below 
murmuring hoarfely over the ftoncs. 
What dofl: thou, Oriver; tbmc? -Thou 
bringeft back the memory of the part. 

The 
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The race of Fingal flood on thy 
banks, like a wood in a fertile foil. 
Keen were their fpears of fteel. Hardy- 
was he who dared to encounter their 
rage. Fillan the great was there. Thou 
Ofcur wert there, my fon! Fingal him- 
felf was there, ftrong in the grey locks 
of years. Full rofe his finewy limbs ; 
and wide his fhoulders fpread. The 
unhappy met with his arm, when the 
pride of his wrath arofe* 

The fon of Morny came ; Gaul, the 
tailed of men. He flood on the hill 
like an oak.; bis voice was like the 
flreams of the hill. Why reigneth 
alone, he cries, the fon of the mighty 
Corval ? Fingal is not .flrong to fave : 
he is no fupport for the people. 1 am 
flrong as a florm in the ocean ; as a 
whirlwind on the hill. Yield, fon of 
Corval J Fingal, yield to me. He 

came 
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came like a rock from the hilU re- 
founding in his arms. 

OscuR ftood forth to meet him; 
my fon would meet the foe. But Fin- 
gal came in his ftrength, and fmiled at 
the vaunter's boaft. They threw their 
arms round each other j they ftruggled 
en the plain. The earth is ploughed 
with their heels. Their bones crack as 
the boat on the ocean, when it leaps 
from wave to wave. Long did they, 
foil ; with night, they fell on the 
founding plain ; as two oaks, with their 
branches mingled, fall cralhing from 
the hill. The tall fon of Morny is 
bound ; the aged overcame. 

Fair with her locks of gold, her 
fmooth neck, and her breifts of fnow ; 
fair, as the fpirits of the hill when at 
filent noon they glide along the heath ; 
fair, as the rain-bow of heaven ; came 
Minvane the maid. Fingal! fhefoftly 
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^ith,. Ibofe me my brother Gaul. 
Loofe me the hope of my race, the^ 
terror of all but Eingal. Can I, replies 
the King,., can I deny the lovely daugh- 
ter of the hill ? Take thy brother, O 
Minvane, thou fairer than the fiiow of 
the north !^ 

Such, Fingal'/ were thy words ;. 
but thy words I hear no more. Sight- 
lefs I fit by thy tomb. I hear the wind 
in the wood j but no more I hear my 
friends. The cry of the hunter, is over*^ 
The voice of war is ceafcd. 
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IX. 

'TpHou afkefl:, fair daughter of the 
ifles ! whofe memory is prefer\xd 
in thcfe tombs ? The memory of Ron- 
naii the bold, and Connan the chief of 
men ; and of her, the faircfl of maids, 
Rivine the lovely and the good. The 
wing of time is laden with care. Every 
moment hath woes of its own. Why 
feek we our grief from afar ? or give 
our tears to thofe of other times ? But 
thou commandeft, and I obey, O fair 
daughter of the ifles ! 

CoNAR was mighty in war. Caul 
was the friend of ftrangers. His gates 
were open to all 5 midnight darkened 
not on his barred door. Both lived 
upon the fons of the mountains. Their 
bow was the fupport of the poor. 

F CoNNAN 
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Con NAN was the image of Conar's 
'foul. Caul was renewed in Ronnan his 
fon. Rivine the daughter of Conar 
was the love of Ronnan ; her brother 
Connan was his friend. She was fair 
as the harveft-inoon fctting in the feas 
•of Molochafquir. Her foul was fettled 
on Ronnan ; the youth was the dreana 
t)f her nights. 

Rivine, my love! fays Ronnan, jI 
>go to my king in Norway *. A year 
and a day (hall briug me back* Wik 
thou be true to Ronnan ? 

Ronnan ! a year and a day I will 
isfpend in forrow. Ronnau, behave like 
a man, and my foul fhall exult in th^y 
valour. Connan my friend, fays Ron- 
nan, wilt thou preferve Rivine thy 
iifter ? Durftan is in love with the 

♦Suppofed to.be Fergus II. llus fragmenuis 
: reckoned not altogether fo ancient as moft of the reft. 

maid.? 
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Biaid J and foon (hall the fea bring th« 
ftranger to our coaft. 

Ron NAN y I • will defend : Do thou 

fecurcly go.- He went. He return*- 

ed on his day. But Durftan returned 
before him.i 

Give me thy daugliter, Conar, fays 
Durftan ; or fear and feel my power. 

He who dares attempt ^myfifter, fays 
Gonnan, muft meet this edge of fteei^ 
Unerring in battle is ray arm : my . 
fword, as the lightning of heaven. 

RoNNAN the warrior: came; and 
mucb he, threatened Durftan. . 

BiUT, faith; Euran the fervant of 

gold, Ronnan! by the gate of the 

north (hall Durftan this night carry thy 

fair-one away. Accurfed,.anf\vers Roiir 

F 2 nan. 
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nail; be this arm if death meet hira not 
there. 

; Con nan! faith EuraOi this night 
fhall the ftrangcr carry thy fifter away. 
My fword Ihall meet him, replies Con- 
nan, and he (hall lie low on^earth, 

. The friends met by night, and they 
fought. Blood and Jfwcat r^n. down 
their limbs as water on the moffy rock. 
Connan falls ; and cries, O Durftan, 
be favourable to Rivinc !— And is it my 
friend, cries Ronnan, I have llain ? O 
Connan ! I knew thee not,. 

-He went, and he fought with 
Durftan. Day began to rife on the 
combat, when fainting they fell, and 
expired. Rivine came out with the 

morn ^ and O what detains my 

Ronnan! — She faw him lying pale in 
his blood ; and her brother lying pale 

by 
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by his fide. What could Ihe fay? 
what could fhe do? her complaints 
were many and vain. She opened this 
grave for the warriors ; and fell into it 
herfelf, before it was clofed j like the 
fun fuatched away in a ilorm. 

Thou haft heard this tale of grief, 
O fair daughter of the iflcs! Rivine 
was fair as thyfelf : (hed on her grave a 
tear. 



I 
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X. 

TT is night ^, and I am alone, .farlom 
on the hill of ftorms. The wind is 
heard in the mountain. The torrent 
(hrieks down the rock. No hut re- 
ceives me from the rain 5 forlorxi on»the 
hill of winds. 

Rise, moon! from behind thy 
clouds; ftars of the night, appear! 
Lead me, fome lights to the place 
where my love refts from the toil of the 
chace! his bow near him, unftrung^ 
his dogs panting around him. But here 
I muft fit alone, by the rock of the 
mofly ftream. The ftream and the 
wind roar; nor can I hear the voice of 
my love. 

Why delayeth myShalgar, why the 
fon of the hill, his promifc ? Here is 

the 
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the rock, and the tree ; and here the 
toaring ftream. Thou promifedft with 
night to be here. Ah ! whither is my 
Shalgargone? 'With thee L would ffy- 
my father ; with thee, my brother of 
^ride. Our race have long been foes; 
l>ut we^are ^ot foes, O Shalgar ! . 

Cetase alitde while, Q-wind! ftream, 
»be thou fileht a while! let my voice be 
•heard over the heathy let my wanderer 
>hear me. * Shalgaf! it is -I who call. 
•Here is the tree, and' the rock. Shalgar, 
•my love! I atn here. Why delayeft 
thou thy coming ? Alas ! no anfwer. 

Lo! the moon appeareth. The 

•flood is bright in the vale. The rocks 

are grey on the face of the hill. But 

J fee him not on the brow j his dogs 

before him tell not that he is coming. 

^Herel m^aft fit^lone. 

Bur 
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Bur who arc thcfe that lie ' beyonil 
me on the heath? Arc they my love 
and my brother?— Speak to me O my 
friends ! they anfwer not. My foul b 
tormented with fears. < Ah ! they are 
dead. Their fwords are red from the 
fight. O my brother ! my^ brotherJ 
why haft thou flain my Shalgar ? why, 

Shalgar ! haft thou (lain my brother ? 
Dear were ye both to me! what fhatt 

1 fay in your praife ? Thou wert fair on 
tim hill among thoulands; he was 
terrible in fight. Speak to me ; hear 
my voice, fons xyf my love! 5ut alas! 
they are filcnt ; filent for ever ! Gold 
are their breafts of clay ! 

Oh! from the rock of the hilh; 
firom the top of the mountain of winds, l 
Ipeak ye ghofts of the dead ! fpeak, 1 
and I will not be afraid.— Whitha: 
are ye gone to reft ? In what Cave jt]^^ 
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the hill (hall I find you ? No^feeble voice 
is on the wind: no anfwer half-drown-^ 
cd in the ftorms of the hill. 

' I fit in my grief. I wait for morning 
in my tears* Rear the tomb, ye 
friends'of the dead s but clofeit not till 
I come. My life flieth away like a 
dream: why fliould I flay behind? 
Mere Ihall I reft with my friends by tho 
ftream of the founding rock. Whcft 
night comes on the hill 5 when the wind 
is Dpon the heath 5 my ghoft Ihall ftand 
in the wind, and mouni the death of 
njy- friends. The 4iuntcr fhall hear 
from his booth. He (hall fear, but 
love my voice. For fweet fhall my 
voice be for my friends 5 for plcafant 
were they both to me. 



i 
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XI. 

'CAD ! I am fad indeed : nor fmall my 
caufe of woe ! — Kimior, thou-haft 
iofl- no foil ; thou haft loft no daughter 
of beauty. Connar the valiant lives; 
vandAnnir the faireft of maids. The- 
bdughs of thy family flourifh, O Kir- 
Bior ! but Armyn is the laft of hi& race. 
DarTk is thy bed, O Daura«l and deep 
¥tif fleeg in the tomb*— When (halt 
fliou awakg with thyfongs? with all 
ti^y voice of mulic ? 

Rise, vvih'd's of autumn, rife-; blW 
upon tlie dart' he^ith ! ftfeamst of the 
ihountalhs,. roar!' howl^ ye tetttp^ffs; 
in the top of* tlitf bak! walk througll 
broken clouds, O niooilt ihovV by in- 
tervals thy pale face ! bring to my mind 
that fad night, when all my children 
fell; when Arindcl the mighty fell; 

when 
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wh^n Paum the lovely fajle^i, ; \vhen all; 
5iy:phildrcndied. 

Daura, my daughter! thou wert 
'fair,', fair as the moon on :the hijls of 
Jura ; white as^tbc driYen Jiapw ; fw^pt 
as the breathii^g gale. Arintfel, thy 
bow was ' ftf ong, thy fpear ;was ifwift in ; 
the field.; thy loqkwas like mift pn the 
wave, thy fbield, a red clowd ma ftorm*. 
Armor renowned in Avar came, and 
fought Daura'S love ; he. was not long de- 
nied ; fair .was: the hope of their friends. , 

Ear CH, fon of Odgal, repined ; for 
his brother was flain by Armor. He 
came difguifed like a fon of the fea : 
fair was his (kifF on the wave; white 
his locks of ages calm his ferious brow.. 
Faireft of women, he faid, lovely 
daughter of Armyn! a rock not diftaat 
in the fea, bears a tree on its fide ; red 
jQiines the fruit afar. There Armor/ 
G 2 waiteih 
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waiteth for Daura. I came to* fetch 
his love. Come, fair daughter of 
Armyn ! 

She went ; and flie called on Ar- 
mor. Nought anfwered, but the fon of 
the rock. Armor, my love ! my love ! 
why tormenteft thou me with fear? 
hear, fon of Ardnart, hear : it is Daura 
who calleth thee! — Earch the traitor 
fled laughing to the land. She lifted 
; up her voice, and cried for her brother 
and her father. Arindel ! Armyn ! 
none to relieve your Daura ! 

Her voice came over the fea. 
Arindel my fon defcended from the 
hill ; rough in the fpoils of the chace. 
His arrows rattled by his fide ; his bow 
was in his hand ; five dark gray dogs 
attended his fteps. He faw fierce Earch 
on the fiiore ; he feized and bound him 
to an oak. . Thick fly the ihongs of 

the 
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the hide around his limbs j he loads 
the wind with his groans. 

Arindel afcends the furgy deep in 
his boat, to bring Daura to the land. 
Armor came in his wrath, and let fly 
the grey-feathered (haft. It fung; it 
funk in thy heart, O Arindel my fon ! 
for Earch the traitor thou diedft. The 
oar is flopped at once ; he panted on the 
rock and expired. What is thy grief, 
O Daura, when round thy feet is 
poured thy brother's blood! 

The boat is broken in twain by the 
waves. Armor plunges into the^fea, to 
refcue his Daura or die. Sudden a blaft 
from the hill comes over the waves. 
He funk, and he rofe no more. 

Alone, on the fea-beat rock, tny 
daughter was heard to complain. Fre- 
quent and loud were her cries; nor 

could 
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could her father relieve her. All 
night I flood on the fhore. I faw 
her by the faint beam of the moon. 
AH night I heard iher cries. Loud was 
.the wind ; and the rain beat bard on 
the fide of the nicHintain, Before 
'morning appeared, her voice was weak. 
It died away, Hke the cveiiing-rbrecae 
among the grafs of the rocks. Spent 
with grief fhe expired. And left thee 
Army n alone : gone, is my ftrength in 
tthe war, and follen my pride among 
women. 

When the ftorms of the mountain 

^cojne; when the north lifts the waves 

on high; I fit ,by the founding fliore, 

,and look on the fatal rock. Often by 

the fettittg moon J fee the ghofts of 

rny children. Half-viewlefs, they walk 

in mournful conference together. Will 

none of you fpeak in pity ? They do 

'not regard their father. 
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il Y N O, A L P I N. 

R Y NO. 

*HE wind and the rain are over: 
calm is the noon of day.. The 
clouds are divided in heaven. Over 
the green hills flies the inconftant fun. 
Red tbrougli the ^ody vale comes 
dowii^ the ftreamof the hill. Sweet 
are thy murm^irs, O ftream ! but more 
fwert i^> the*. Voice I hear. It is thcvoicc 
of Alpia the fon of! the fong,. mourning 
for the dead. Benr is. his head of age> 
and fed his rearfiil eye. Alpin, thoa 
fen of the fong^ why atone on the filent 
hill ? why complaineft thou^ as a blaft 
in the wood j as a wave on the lonely 
fliore? 

Alpin. 
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Alp IN. 

My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead-; 
my voice, for the inhabitants of the 
grave. Tall thou art on the hill ; fair 
among the fons of the plain. But thou 
(halt fall like Morari and the mourner 
fhalt fit on thy tomb. The hills fhall 
know thee no more; thy bow fhalliie 
in the hall, unftrung. 

Thou wert fwift, O Morar! as a 
roe on the hill; terrible as a meteor of 
fire. Thy wrath was as the ftorm of 
December. Thy fword in battle, as 
lightning in the fiejd. Thy voice was 
like a ftream after rain ; like thunder 
on diftant hills. Many fell by thy 
arm ; they were confumed in the flames 
of thy wrath. 

But when thou returnedft from vi^ar, 

how 
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liow peaceful was thy hvcm ! Thy face 
^was like the fan after rain j like thfc 
moon in the (ilencc of night ; calm as 
tlie biGjAi of the lake when the loud 
wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now ; dark 
the place of thine abode.. With tlvrec 
fteplcompafs thy grave^ O thou whe 
waft fo great before! lour ftones with 
- their beads of mofs are the only memo- 
rial cf th^e. A tree with fcarce a leaf^^ 
long grais which whiftles in the wind^ 
mark to the hunter's eye the grave of 
Ae mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art 
low indeed. Thou haft no mother to 
^xnournthee; no maid with her tears of 
love. Dead is flie that brought thee 
iorth. Fallca is the daughter of Mar- 
^an. 

Who on his ftafFis this? who is this, 

^whofe head is white with age, whofc 

M eyes 
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^ yes are red with tears, who quakes 
: 2jt every ftep? — It is thy father, O 
Morar! the father of none but thee* 
He heard of thy fame in battle ; he 
heard of foes difperfed. He heard of 
Morar's fame ; why did he not hear of 
his wound ? Weep, thou father of Mo- 
rar ! weep ; but thy fdn heareth thee not 
Deep is the flcep of the dead ; low their 
pillow t>f duft. No more (hall he hear 
thy voice ; no more (hall he awake at 
thy call. When (hall it be mom in the 
^ave, to bid the. (lumberer awake? 

Fari&well, thou braveft of men! 
thou conqueror in the (ield ! but the 
field Ihall fee thee no more ; iior the 
dark wood be lightened with the (pfen- 
dor of thy (leel. Thou haft left no fon. 
But the fong (hall preferve thy name. 
Future times (hall hear of thec; they 
: jfhall hear of the fallen Morar. 

xm. 
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T> AiSE high the ftones; collcva: thfe 
earth : preferve the name of Fear- 
eomhraic. Blow winds, from all yoUr * 
hills i figh.oii the grave of Muimin.v. 

Th e dark rock bangs, with all its wooJ, \ 
above the calm dwelling of the heroes; 

Th Efea with its foam-headed billows > 
murmurs at their fide*. 

Why figh the woods, why roar the 
waves ? They have nacaufe to mourn .^ 

But Thou hafl caufe, O Dior ma! ' 
thou maid of the breaH of fnowl 
Spread thou .thy hair to the v^ind j . 
fend thy fighs on the blajOb of the hills". 

They vanrflied like two- beams of 
light, which fly from the heath in a* 
ftorn>: They funk like two- ftars in a; 
cloud when the winds. of north a-riic;* 
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Foot Thee weep themaidsi Fear- 
conihraic, along the echoing hills. 
For Thee the women nvecp^OMumrin,% 
^hiefof the wars of Erin; I fee not 
Fear<onihraic on the hill;. I fecirot 
Muh"nin in the fldrms of ocean. Raife, 
raife the fong, relate the talc, ©cfcend 
ye tears of other times. 

Dior MA was the daughter of Con- 
naid the chief of a thoufand (hiclds. 

DiojiMA was among the maids, as 
felie white flowec among the heath.: 

Her brt^aft was like a white cloud in 
heaven.. Her bofom like the tx)p of a 
wave in a ftorni. Her hair was like 
fmoke in the fun : her eye like the 
ftar of morn. Not "fairer looks the 
moon from between two clouds^ than 
the face of Diorma from between her 
bclis, 

A 
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/ A^rboufand heroes loved the m^d ; 
the maid loved none but Feai^-comhraic. 
ijic loved the maid, and well he 
inight ; fair among women. W4s the 
daughter of Connaid. She was the^ 
light of his fouljn danger ; the ftrcngth 
of his arm in battle. 

W»o ftiall deny me the niaid^ fetd 
Fear-comhraic, who, the faireft of wo- 
men, Diorma? Hard muft be his helm? 
of fteel, arid ftrong his fhield 9f iron.. 

I deny her, faid-Muirnin fon of 4he 
chief of generous fliells. My fword is 
4ceen, my fpear is ftcong; the valiant 
yield to Muirnin.. 

Come, vthen^ thou fon of Cormac, 
O, mighty Muirnin, come I leave the 
hills of Erin, come on the foamy wave. 
Let thy fhip, like a cloud, come over 
the ftorms of ocJean. 
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He came along the fea : his fails 
were like grey mi ft on the heath : Iqng / 
was his fpear of afh ; his fhield like the 
bloody moon.— Abdanfon of Arniclach 
came ; the youth of the gloomy brow. 

Rife, Fear-comhraic, rife thou toveijf^ 
the foft Diorma! fight, or yield the 
maid^ fon of the great Ck)mhfeadan I ; 

He rofe like a cLoudlon the hill^ whea 
the winds of Autumn, blow- 

Tall art thou, faid Fear-comhraic,. 
fon of mighty Cormac; fair are thy 
cheeks of youth, and ftrong; thy arm 
of war. Prepare^ the feaft, and flay 
the deer; fend round -the (hell of joyci 
three days we fcaft together; we fight, 
on the fourth; fon of Cormac- 

WiiY fhodd I flieath my fword, 
fon of' the noble Conirhfcadan I Yield 
to me, fon of battle^ and raife my fame 
iniErin. 
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"Raise Thou my tomb, O Muirnid ! 
If Fear-comhraic fall by thy ftccl,' 
place ray bright fword by my fide, in 
tibctpmb of the loocly hill. 

We fight by the noife of the ftream, 
Muirninl mAd thy (led. 

Swords found , on helmets, £oxmd 
on fhields ; brafs claflies, clatters, rings. 
Sparkles buzz; s fhivers fly ; death 
bounds from mail to mail. As leaps a 
fldne from rock to rock, fo blow fuc- 
cecds to blow. Their eyes dart fire ; 
their noftrils: blow : ithey 4eap, they 
^ruft, they wound. 

Sl owjLY, llowly falls the blade of 
JMuirnififon of war. He finks,, his ar- 
mour rings, he cries, 1 die, Fear-comh- 
raic, I die. 

And falls the brayed of men the 
chief of innisfhallin ! Stretch wide the 

fail; 
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iail; afccnd the wave, and bring the 
youth to Erin. D«p &n the hilk of E^- 
rin is the figh of maicfe. For ttiw, my? 
foe, I naoura:. thoa art the grief of 
Fear-comhraic. 

Rise ye wmds of the founding hiUi 
figh over the fall of Muirninl Weep 
Diorma, for the heroj weep, maid 
of the arms of fiiow^ appear like the 
ihn hi rain j niove in tears along the 
ffiore! 

AoDAN faw the faflofMuimin, andt 
drew the founding boiw: The: grey- 
winged arrow flew, and pierced the 
bread of Fear-comhraic, Aodan, (aid 
Fear-comhraic, where was the fword 
of war? where was the fpqar of 
\ thy ftrength, when thus thou haft 
flain Fear-comhraic? Raife, gloomy 
youth, raife thou our tombs ! I wiH 
reft with the chief of Innisfhallin. 

Who 
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Who is that on the hill like a fun* 
'beam in a ftorm ? Who is that with 
-the heaving breads, which are like 
two wreaths of fnow ? Thy blue eyei 
roll in tears, thou daughter of mighty 
Connaid ! Thy hair flics round thy tem- 
-pics, as the mift on the rocks of Ard- 
ven. Thy robe flows oh the heath, 
^daughter of grief, Diorma! He is fallen 
on the hill like a ftream of light in 
a cloud. No more {hall he hear thy 
-^voice like the found c(f the firing of 
mufic. The flrength of the war is 
^onci the check of youth is pale* 
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; |^Uc»u LAI n fat bffhc wail i by ilit 
^ tree of the niftfin]^ feaf f . Hfe 
fpcar leaned aigainftfhe meSj nkM. 
I*s (hieW, lay by liim oi* the grafi. 
Whilft \i€ clwoghf (w* fhef mighty 
Carbuc wHom heiktw in battK •be fedut 
of the oceaa^ca^vfc^ Mot^n the ibn ef 
Fiihil. : ^ 

Ris^R, Gudbulaidv #if€f! I fee tire 

fhrps of Gaf\^e. MStty ai^e^ the fb^, 

'^ Cuchulafd } i»atiy the foiii^ of LochlyuL 

Moran! thou ever trcmbkft; thy 
fears incrcafe the foe. Tbey are the 
fhips of the Defert bi hills arrived to 
aflift Cuchulaid. 

* This is die opening of the epic poem mendoned 
in the preface. The two following fragments arc 
, parts of fbmc epifodes of the fame work. 
+ The afpen or ptoplar tree. 
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r fa w their diief, fays MoraTi; tatflr^^ 
a rock of ice. His fpear is like that fir;.. 
his ftiieid like the rifing moon. He fat 
upon a rock "on the fliore, as a grey 
clontil upon the hill. Many, miglity 
manl I faid, many are our heroes; ; 
Gatve, wcii att thou named ^, many 
arc the fons of 6ur king. 

He anfwered like a wave on the - 
rock; who is like me here?- The va- 
liant live not with me; they go to the 
earth from.niy hand. The king of the • 
Defert of hilts alone can fight with . 
Garve. Once we wreftled on the hill. 
Our heels overturned the wood. Rocks 
fell from:their place, and rivulets chan- 
ged their coui^few Three days we flrave 
together ;^ herpes flood at a.diftance, . 
and feared. On the fourth, the Kinjr.^ 
feith that I fell ; but Garve faith, he- 

*!Garve%ni6et a -man of great Cse.. 

flood. 
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Sood. Let Cuchulaid yidd to I 
that is ftrong as a ftorm. 

No/ I will nerer yield to m 
€uchulaid will conquer or die. ( 
Moran, take my fpear ; ftrike thefhi 
o£ Caithbait which hangs before 
,gate. It never rings. in peace* ] 
ierocs fhalLliear on the hill. i 
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nUCHOMMAR, MORN A. 

DUCHOMMAR. 

* 1i yr O ^^ ^> thou faireft of womcir, 
jVL daughter of Corinac-»Caf bre ? 
why in the circle of ftones, in the cave 
of the rock, alone? The ftream muF- 
mureth hoarfely. The Waft groaneth, 
in the aged tree. The lake is troubled 
before thee.- Dark are the clouds of 
the iky. But thou art like fnovsr on 
the heath. Thy hair like a thia cloud 
of gold on the top of Cromleach. Thy 

* The fignificatioD of the names in thi»^ fragment 
are. Dubhchomar, a black well ihaped man ; Murine 
or Morna» a woman betbved by all. Cbrmac-cairbre;, 
an unequalled and rough warrior. Cromleach> a- 
crooked hill. Mugruchy a furly gloomy man. 
Tarman, thunder Mbinie^. fofi in temper and per;- 
ibn. 

breafts 
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Breafts like twofmooth rocks on the hiE 
which is fecn from the ftream of Bran- 
nuin. Thy arms, as two white pillars 
in the hall of FingaL 

Mo R N A. 

Whence thd fon of Magrudi, 0«- 
ohommar the mod gloomy of men? 
Dark are thy brows of terrcwK Red thy 
rolling eyes. Does Oarvc appear on tlic^ 
fea? What ofthefoe, Duebommar?. 

D U C HO M M A Ri 

From the hill I return, O Morna,. 
ftoni the hill of the flying deer^ Thr^e 
have I flain with my bow ; three with 
ray panting dogs. Daughter of Cor-- 
mac-Carbre, I love thee as my foul. I 
have flaia a deer for ihee. Higfe-was 
his branchy head 3 and fleet his feet of; 
wind. 

MORNA* - 



Morn A, 

'<jloomy fon of.Mugruch, Duchoni-. 

>iiiarl I love thee uot: hard is thy heart 
of rock } dark thy teriibl^ brow. But 

'Cadmor the fon of Taxman, thou art 
the k>ve of Momoi! thou art like a fu»- 
b€am on the hill^ in the day of the 
gloomy ftornu Sawefl thou the fon of 
Tarman^ lovely on the hill of the chace? 
Here the daughter of Cormac-Carbise 
waiteth the coming of Cadmor* 

D u c nam ma h. 

And long (hall Morna wait. Hfe 
blood is on my fword. I met him by 
-the molTyilone, by the oak of the noify 
Ibscam* He fought ; but I ftcw iAm^ 
his blood is on my fwiwdv High on 
the hill I wifl mk his tomb» d^gtiMr 
^of Cormac-^Carbre. . But love thou tbfe 

ion 
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fon of Mugruch ; his arm is ftron^ as a 
ftorm. 

M0RN>A* 

'And is the fon of Tarman fallen ; 
the youth with the breaft of fnow ! the . 
firft in the chacc of the hill ; the foe 
bf the fons 6f the ocean ! — Duchom- 
mar, thou art gloomy indeed; crael is 
thy arm to me. ——But- give me that 
fword, fon of Mugruch; I lovenhe 
blood of Cadmor! 

[He ^ves her the fvvord, iwith which 
file inftantly ftabs him.] 

D U C HO M MAR. 

^Daughter of Cormac-Carbre^ thou 
haftv pierced Duchommar! the fword is 
cold in my breaft s thou haft killed the 
fon of Mugruch. Give me to Moinie 

the 
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the maid; for much Ihe loved Duchom- 
man My tomb fhe will raife on the 
liill ; the hunter (hall fee it, and praifq 
jae.—— But draw the fword from my 
fide, Moma j I feel it cold. — 

• [Upon her coming near him, he ftabs 
her. As fhe fell, Ihe plucked a ftonc 
from the fide of the cave, and placed it 
Ijetwixt them, that his blood might not 
be mingled with hers.] 



K 
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* ll[7Hf RE is Gealchofla my love^ ^hc 
daugbtcr of T.uathal-Tcachvar? 
I left her in the hall of the plain, when I 
£wght wkt the htBiHy ^ifti^h^^ . J^ 
turn foon, iflifi fa«(JL Q T^unci^! iipr 
jaert I vaiittiifoispw* Hprjffi^lnt^ Im*^^ 
rofe -with £^{ l^r d>jBek:was. we^ 
with tears* But jfhe ^^pmcth «tf toa^icgt 
Lamderg; or focth his foul after 
battle. Silent is the hall of joy; I 
hear not the voice of the finger; Brann 
does not fliake his chains at the gate, 
glad at the coming of his matter. 
Where is Gealchofla my love, the 
daughter of Tuathal-Teachvar ? 

*Thc Cgnification of the names in this fragment are; 
<5ealchoflack, white-legged. Tuathal-Tcachtmhar, the 
furly^ but fortunate man* LamUkJearg, bloody-hand. 
Ul&dha^ long-beard. Firchios, the conqueror of 
men. 

Lamjoerg! 
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Lamevbbg! fays Fkchibsr loo of 
Ajdon, GesAchoSk n^ay be oq the hill i 
fbe and ber chof^oi maids^ pu^uing the 
%ing^ deer. 

Fir CHIOS ! no noiie I hear. No '^ 
foand IB the wood of the hai. No* 
deer fly hi ray fight; no panting dog 
purfueth* I fee not Ge^xrhoffa my^ 
love; fair as the full moqiT fctting on* 
the hills of Cromlearck Go, Firchiosr 
go to Allad*, the grey-haired fon of 
the rock* He livcth in the: circle of 
ftones } he may tell of Geakhofia* 

Al L AD ! faith Firchios, thou who 
dvtrelleft in the rock; tlioa who trcm- 
bleft alone ; what law tliinc eyes of 
age? 

I faw, aniivcrcd AUad tlie old, Ullin 

♦AHad IS plainly a Dfuid confulted on thh 
occaiion. 
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the ^on of Carbre: He came IMa 
doud from the hill ; he hummed i fbfly 
fong as he came, Uke a ftorm* Itf 
kaflcls wood. He entered the haH ^f 
the plain. Lamderg, he cried^ moffi 
drteidful of men! fight, br yield to 
UJlin. Lamderg, replicd^ Gcalchofl&j 
Lamderg is not heret he fights the' 
hairy Ulfadha ; mighty taan, he is not 
liefe.y But Laniderg never yields; ht 
win fight the Ibn of Garbre. Lovdy 
art thou, O daughter of Tuathnl-Tteach- 
var! faid UUin. I carry thee to the 
houfe of Carbre ; the valiant Ihall have 
Gealchofla. Three days from the top 
of Cromleach will I call Lamderg to 
fight. The fourth, you belong to Ul- 
lin, if Lamderg die, or fly my fword. • 

Allad! peace to thy dreams! — 
found the horn, Firchios! — UUin may 
hear, and meet me on the top of Crom- 
leach. 

Lamderg 
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Lamderg ru(hed on like a (IdrnK 
On his ipear he leaped over rivers. Few 
were biSfftrides up the hill. The rocks 
fly back from his heels ,j loud crafhing 
they bound to the plain* His armour, 
his; buckler rung. He hummed a furly 
fong like the poife of the falling 
ftream. Dark as a cloud he flood 
above ; vhis arm?, like meteors, ihonp. 
From the fummit of the hill, be rolled 
a rock* UlUn heard in the hall of 
Carbre.— — 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

SOON after the publication of the late Lord- 
Che(lerfield*s Letters to his Son, the additional* 
•pes contained in the prefent colIedUon were reco* 
yered by Mrs. Stanhope. That (lie had a defign to 
piiblilh them, appears from the following Ft'eface^ 
which was found with the Letters, foon after Mrs^ 
Stanhope's deceafe> in her own hand-writing. 
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PREFACE, 

By Mrs. E. STANHOPE. 



CT^HE fa'vourahle reception of the late Earl of Chef-^ 
^ terfieWs Lettert to bis Son, encourages the Editor tor^ 
hope that a completion of them nvill he acceptable to the: 
Publics — It has often been regretted that federal •f the 
firfl letters njo/ere ^wanting ; fome in particular , ijuhich: 
form an Epitome of Englijh hiftory,. and others on geo" 
^(SfVHalfuhjeQs, Mof of thefe deficiencies are f^ptlie4 
isf the prejent publication. 

In order to pro^p the authenticity of the letters in tkit< 
i^lleffiqn, as 'well as to tejlify her gratitude, the Edito^ 
hgs left<vi to iffqrn^ the Public, that the originafs^ nonj^- 
tM btrpoff^OTf, 'twere moft ^eneroufly trt^^f^itte4 to her 
fy Sir William Forbes, *whoJe father inherited them fronts 
At late Sir Andrenn Mitchell, Hyiv they came into Sir^ 
jindretv^s poffejpon is not known.: probably they *wert^ 
t^ nmtb him at Berlin by the late Mr, Philip Stanhope, 

Te the letters nvritten. to Mr, Stanhope in his jtnjenile: 
days, are added fome of a mere reeent date. One of 
thefky emtaiidng the cbartiSer of the late Duke ofOr^ 
Wieud, and feme circumfiances relative to that NobU* 
mam*s impeachment, <wiU perhaps be deemed interefting, 

Offucb Utters as are ^written in French, it has been 
theBgbt refuifoe to ghoe an Englifi tranflation, 

SUPPLE-^ 
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LETTER L 

A Bath, cc 1 8 Oftobrc, 1738, 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

JE vous ai parle dans ma derniere de la celebre 
ville d'Athenes. Mais j'y reviens eacore au- 
jourd'hui, car on n'en pent pas trop dire, et vous ne 
pouvez pas la connoitre trop bien. Elle a produit les 
plus grands hommes de Tantiquite, et a laiffe les plus 
jdfteaux modeles d'Floquence, de Poefie, de Philofo* 
phie, de Peinture, de Sculpture, et enfin de tous les 
Arts et le5 Sciences ; c'eft fur ces modeles-la que les 
Romains fe font formes depuis, et c'eilfur ces modeles 
aufn que nous devons nous former. - Platon, le plus 
grand philofophe qui a jamais ete, c*eft-a-dire 
I'homme le plus (age et le plus favant, etoit Athe- 
nien ; fes ouvrages quis nous reftent encore, font ce 
qu'il y a de plus beau de I'antiquite. II etoit le dif^ 
ciple, c'eft-a-dire I'ecolier, de Socrates, celebre phi- 
lofophe, et le plus vertueux de tou5 les anciens ; mais 
§uppL. B Socrates 
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Socrates lui-meme n*a jamais rien €cnt, et il fe ton- 
tentoit d'inftruire les Atheniens par fes difcours. II 
fut mis a mort injuftement, par les fauffes accufations 
des medians^ qui etolent tous fes emiemis, a caufe de 
fa vertu. Sophocles et Euripides, deux fameux poetes 
tragiques, c'eft-a-dire qui compofoient des tragedies, 
etoient tous deux d'Athenes ; comme aufli Arifto- 
phancs, celebre poete comique, qui faifoit des come- 
dies. Les Atheniens n'etoient pas moins celebres 
dans la guerre que dans les faiences, car ils battirent 
plus d'une fois, par terre et par mer, le Roi de Perfe, 
qui attaquoit la Grecc avec des troupes innombra- 
bles. Themiftocles, Miltiades, et Alcibiades, etoient 
les plus celebres de leurs generaux. Enfin, les Athe- 
niens furpaifoient en tout le refte de la Grece, comme 
la Grece, dans ce tems-la, furpaffoit tout le refte du 
monde. VoUs aurez beaucoup de plaifir a lire THif- 
toire de la Grece, que vous lirez bientot. 

J'ai re9U votre lettre, et je ne manquerai pas d'ex- 
ecuter vos ordres par rapport a Tetui ; mais dites moi 
>in peu quelle forte d*etui vous voulez avoir, car un 
etui veut dire toute chofe ou Ton conferve une autre, 
de forte qu'il faut favoir ce que vous voulez qu'il y 
ait dans cet etui. Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 

Bath, Oaober the i8th, 1738. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

IN my laft I wrote to you concerning the celebrated 
city of Athens. I now refume the fubjedl ; be- 
caafe too much cannot be faid of it> nor can you be 

too 
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too well inftrufted concerning it. The greateft men 
of antiquity were Athenians ; and that city produced 
the finell models of Eloquence, Poetry, Philofophy, 
Painting, Sculpture, and, in fhort, of all the Arts and 
Sciences. On thofe models it was that the Romans 
afterwards formed their tafte, and on the fame we 
muft perfeft ours. Plato, die greateft philofopher 
that ever exifted, was an Athenian ; and fuch of his 
writings as flill remain are fuperior to thofe of all the 
ancients. A philofopher is both a wife and a learned 
man. Plato was a difciple, that is to fay a fcholar, of 
Socrates, a celebrated philofopher, and the moft vir- 
tuous among the ancients. Socrates himfelf never 
wrote, but by his difcourfes inftrudled the Athenians. 
On account of his virtues,- all vicious people were 
enemies to him ; they therefore accufed him falfely, 
and he was moft unjuftly put to death. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two famous tragedians, 
were both Athenians ; as was alfo Ariftophanps, a fa- 
mous comic poet, who wrote comedies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for 
fcience. They more than once defeated, botli by fea 
and land, the King of Perfia, who invaded Greece 
with innumerable forces. Themiftocles, Miltiades» 
and Alcibiades, were the moft renowned of their ge- 
nerals. In (hort, the Athenians furpaflBd the other 
Greeks in every thing, as much as Greece theii out- 
bid the reft of the world. You arc foon to read 
the Hiftory of Greece, and it will give you much 
pleafure. 

I received your letter, and will not fail to execute 
your orders refpcfting the cafe; but let me know what 

- B 2 ^<i\X. 
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Bath> 0£tober the 30th, 173s. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I Received your letter, which is very well written ; 
by that I perceive that you improve, and learn 
wen. This being the cafe, you may boldly aflt for 
whatever you want. I (hall not fail to bring you a 
cafe fuch as you require, excepting that it muft not 
contain inftruments for teeth, which are not necelTary 
fbr you ; on the contrary, they fpoil the teeth, which 
ought to be kept very clean, but only with a fpong« 
and warm water. In order to obtain whatever you 
wi(h from me, you need only be a good boy, and 
learn well. Be£des, coniider what reputation you 
will thereby acquire ; other boys will admirie you, 
and grown-up people will efteem you, and not treat 
you like a little boy. 

In my two laft letters I gave yon a fhort account of 
the famous city of Athens, formerfy fo celebrated in 
Greece. We will now confider another Grecian city, 
equally renowned, but in another way ; this is Lace- 
demonia, or Sparta, which flouriihed at the fame time 
as Athens. It was a warlike city, and all its citizens 
were trained to arms ; they were exceedingly brave, 
and rigidly virtuous. Arts and Sciences were not 
there cultivated, as at Athens ; their only ftudy was 
war. The firfl duty was the love of their country ; 
and they were perfuaded that to die in defence of it 
was the moll glorious of all a6lions. No indance 

ever 
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ever occurred of a Lacedemonian's having run away. 
Luxury and eafe were not admitted of at Sparta ; 
;ind, to prevent the corruption of manners, gold or 
filver not allowed. Early inured to hardfhips, to 
ftrengthen their conflitutions they were brought up in 
the endurance of cold and heat, likewife to ufe the 
mod laborious exercife. They fpoke but little, and 
their anfwers were always (hort, and full of fenfe. To 
this day, a concife ftyle, replete with meaning, is 
called a laconic ftyle, from Laconia, by wiiich name 
Lacedemonia was called. 

Lycurgu& was their firfl legiflator, which means, 
that he gave them laws. He was the moft< virtuous 
and the wifeft man that ever lived. A real proof of 
this is, that although he was king, he made them free. 
Pretending to go a journey for ibme time, he obliged 
all the Lacedemonians to make oath, that until hh re« 
turn they would obferve his laws Uridtly. He then 
went away, and in order that they might never fwervc 
from the laws he had eilablifhed, he never returned : 
thus, to promote the good of his country, he gava 
np his crown, and the pleafure of living in his native 
land. 

Adieu ! In three weeks I fhall fee you. 



, LETTER III. 

A Bath, ce zd d'AvrU, 17^9* 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

VAX refu. votre lettre, dont je fuis tres-content ; 

elk etoit fort bien ecrite, quoique fans lignes. 

Pe la maniere que vous apprenez, vous en faurez 

B 4 plus 
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plus bientot que bien des gar9ons qui ont deux on 
trois ans plus que vous ; par-la vous ferez fort eflime 
par les honnetes gcn$, et vous en aurez beaucoup de 
gk)irc. 

PourTuivons a cctte heure le caradlere d'un honnete 
homme. II n'y a rien de plus efTentiel a uii honn6te 
)iomme« que de dire toujours la verite> et de tenir 
toujours fcrupuleufcment fa parole. Comme> de Pau- 
tre cote> 11 n'y a rien de plus infame> ni de plus 
deihonorant, que le menibnge> et de manquer a fa pa- 
role. Dans la guerre que les Romains eurent avec 
les Carthaginois^ Atcilius Regulus, le General des 
Romains, fut vaincu, et pris par les Carthaginois ; 
mais ttonob^nt la vidloire, les Carthaginois fouhai- 
toient de faire la paix avec les Romains: Pour y 
parvenir, ils permirent a Regulus d'aller a Rome^ a 
condition qu'il donnat fa parole de revenir, ne doutant 
pas qu'il ne perfuaderoit aux Romains de faire la 
paix, pour obtenir fa liberte, Mais etant arrive a 
Rome> ce genereux Romain ne vouloit pas obtenir fa 
liberie aux depens de fa patrie ; et bien loin de per- 
fuader les Romains a faire la paix, il leur dit, qu'ils 
devoient continuer la guerre, car que les Carthaginois 
n'etoient pas en etat de la foutenir, Apres cela ilfe 
difpofa a s'en retourner a Carthage, felon la parole 
4u'il avoit donne. Les Romains, et fur tout fcs parens 
et fes amis, lui confeilloient de ne pas retourner, 
parceque les Carthaginois, qui etoient cruels, le fe- 
roient furement mourir : mais il aima mieux aller a 
une mort certaine, que de vivre infame, en manquant 
a fa parole. II revint done a Carthage, od on le fit 
ZQOurir^ en le mettant dans un grand tonneau rempli 

de 
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de clous. Cette mort-la vaut bien mieux qu'une vie 
achet^e au prix da menfonge et de I'infamie. 

Un honnete homme encore fe confxdere comme in- 
tereiTe dans le bien de tous les homines en general. 
Tereiice fait dire a un honnete homme, dans une de 
fes Comedies, Homo funti nihil humani a. me alienum 
puto, Ce qui veut dire, Je fuis homme moi-meme^ 
et comme tel je prends part a tout ce qui touche les 
hommes. £t il me femble qu'il eft impoffible de 
voir qui que ce foit malheureux, fans en etre touche, 
et fans tacher de le foulager ; comme d*un autre cote 
on fent du plaifir a voir les gens heureux et con- 
tents ; car il n'y a que les ames du monde les plus 
baffes qui foient capables d'envier le bonheur, ou de 
fe rejouir du malheur d*autrui. Adieu ! Ayez foin 
de vous diftinguer, autant par les vertus de Tame, 
que par les avantages de I'efprit. 

TRANSLATIO N. 

6ath> April the 2d, 173^. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I RECEIVED your letter, with which I am ex- 
tremely plealed ; it is very well written, though 
without lines. In the manner that you improve, you 
foon will know more than many boys that are two or 
three years older than yourieU" : by that means you 
will acquire great reputation, and be eileemed by 
people of merit. 

At prefent, let us continue to define the charadler 

of a man of probity. To fuch a one nothing is more 

cllential than alvyays to fpeak truth, and to be ftriiiilly 

B c ob!Vrvaat 
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obfervant of his promife. On the other hand, no* 
thing is more infamous and diihonourable than to tell 
lyes, and break our word. Daring a war between 
the Romans and Carthaginiaos, Attiiias Regulos, the 
Roman General, was defeated, and taken prifoner by 
the Carthaginians. Notwithftanding their vidory, 
they were deiirous of making peace with the Romans. 
In order to obtain it, they permitted Regulus to go 
to Rome, on condition that he pledged his word to 
return to Carthage ; not doubting that, in order to 
obtain his liberty, he would perfuade the Romans 
to make peace. But that generous Roman fcorned 
even liberty, when putchafed to the detriment of his 
country. So that, far from perfuading the Romans 
to make peace, he told them they ought to continue 
th^war, for the Carthaginians were not in a iitua- 
tion to fupport it. After this, he prepared to return 
to Carthage, according to the promife he had made. 
The Romans, particularly his relations and friends, 
advifed him not to return; becaufe the Carthagi- 
nians, who were cruel, would moft certainly put him 
to death. But rather than live with infamy, by 
breaking his word, he preferred going to certain d^- 
ftrudkion ; and returned to Carthage, whj^re they put 
him to death, by throwing him into a tub filled with 
(pikes. Such a death b far preferable to" life par- 
chafed by lyes and infamy. , 

A man of probity and honour confiders himfelf ai 
interelled in the welfare of all mankind. To fuch 
^ charadler it is that Terence, in one of his Come- 
dies, attributes the faying. Homo fumi nihil humani a 
me alienum puto : which means, I am a man myfelf* 

andj 
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and, as fuch> intereiled in whatever concerns man. 
Indeed, I am of opinion, that it is impofTible to fee 
any one unhappy, without 'feeling for that perfon, 
and endeavouring to help him ; as, on the other hand, 
one is pleafed to fee people contented and happy. 
None but the moil depraved fouls can envy other 
people's happinefs, or can rejoice at their misfor- 
tunes. Adieu ! Take care to be equally diilinguifhed 
by the virtues of the heart, as by the advantages of 
the mind. 



LETTER IV. 

Bath, April the i6th, 1739. 
MY DEAR BOY, 

I .RECEIVED your letter, and if you go on to 
lear^ at this rate, you will foon puzzle me, in 
Greek efpecially ; however I Ihall not be forry to be 
outdone by you, and the fooner you are too hard for 
me the better. I think, for ,the future, I fhall call 
you Little Polyglot, which is originally a Greek 
word, that iignifies many tongues, or many lan^ 
guages. Mr. Maittaire writes me word, that he 
intends to bring you acquainted with Horace, Virgil, 
Terence, and Martial, who are the moft famous 
Latin poets ; therefore I think it may now l)e nccef- 
fary to inform you a little what poetry is, and the 
difference between poetry and profe. Profe, you' 
know already, is the language of comaon converfa- 
B 6 tiont 
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tion, it is what you and every body fpeaks and 
writes. It requires no rhymes, nor any certain num- 
ber of feet or fyllables. But poetry is a more noble 
and fublime way of exprefiing one's thoughts. For 
example, in profe you would fay, very properly, *' it 
is twelve of the clock at noon," to mark the middle 
of the day ; but this would be too plain and flat in 
poetry ; and you would rather fay, ** the Chariot of 
the Sun had already finifh'd half its courfe." In 
profe you would fay, " the beginning of the morn- 
ing, or the bre^k of day ;'* but that would not do 
in verfe ; and you mull rather fay, ** Aurora fpread 
her rofy mantle." Aurora you know h the goddc{s 
of the morning. This is what is called poetical dic- 
tion, Latin and Greek verfes have no rhymes, but 
confift of a certain number of feet and fyllables. 
The hexameter verfes have fix feet ; the pentameter 
have five feet. All French verfes whatfoever have 
rhymes. But Englifh verfes, fome have rhymes, and 
fome have none ; thofe that have no rhymes are called 
blaj:>k verfes ; but though they have no rhymes, they 
have the fame number of feet or fyllables that verfes 
in rhyme have All our beft Englifh Tragedies ate 
written in blank verfe, of five feet, or ten fyllables ; 
for a foot in Englifh verfe is two fyllables. For ex- 
ample, the famous Tragedy of Cato begins thus i 

The dawn is evercaft, the morning low'rSy 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 

Here you fee each of thefe verfes has five feet, or ten 
fyllables, though they have no rhymes. Englifh 
verfes of five feet are called long verfe, or heroic 
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verfe, becaufe heroic poems are written in that verfe; 
as liomer's Hias in Greek, and Virgil's iEneis in La- 
tin, arc both written in long hexameter verfes. Here 
is enough of poetry for this time, if you will but re- 
member it ; we will have fome more of it hereafter. 
I fliall fee you next week in London, where I have 
very pretty things to give you, becaufe 1 am fure yott 
will deferve them. Adieu, 



LETTER V. 

A Ifleworth, ce 8ieme Juillet. 
TE crains, mon cher enfant, que vous ne trouyiez 
*^ mes lettres trop ferieufes, car ja fais que vous 
aimez a badiner, et, ma foi, vous avez raifon ; je 
I'aime auffi, et nous badinerons fouvent enfemble;. 
Quelquefois, a la verite, il faut penfer ferieufement ; 
mais, pour Tordinaire, il faut etre gal et enjoue. Et 
je ne voudrois nuUement qu'un gaillard cpmme vous 
fit le philofophe. II faut bien apprendre, pendant 
qu'on apprend ; et apres cela il faut bien fe di- 
vertir.. 

Je vous ai parle dans ma derniere de la. politeiTe 
des honnetes gens, c'eft-a-4ire, la politefle des gens 
de cour, et du beau monde, qui efl naturelle et aifee; 
et il faut bien la diilinguer de la politefie des bour- 
geois, ou des campagnards, qui efl tres-genante et 
incommode. Ces gens4a font tout pleins de &9ons, 
et vous accabient a force de complimens. Par exem* 
ple, fi vous dinez chez un bourgeois, au lieu de vous 

offrir. 
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offiiF hoanetement de vods fervir, ii roas prefib de 
mangor et de boire, malgre voas, entafib des mon- 
ceaox fur votrc afiiette, et vous fait crcver, pour vous 
temoigner qat vous etes le bien-venu chez hn. Uii 
campagfiard vous etou^ en vous embrafSant^ et voos 
jette a terre pour vous faire pafier le premier. Mais 
un hoBime qui fait bien vivre, temoigne en tootes fcs 
manieres un defir de voos plaire> fans pourtant voos 
incommodcr par fes attentions, Au refte, il y a tres- 
pcu d^Anglois qui fachent bienvivre ; car, ou iU font 
niais, ou ils font efFrontes ; au lieu que preFque tous 
les Fran9ois ont les manieres ai(ees et polies. Et 
comme vous etes un petit Fran9ois de la meilleure 
moitie^ j'efpere que vous ferez da moins a moiti^ 
poli ; et vous en ferez plus diilingue, dans un pays ou 
la politeffe n'eft pas fort commune. Adieu, 

Je vous ai dit, que s*il y a quelques mots dans mes 
lettres que vous n'entendez pas, de prier votre Maman 
de vous les expliquer. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ifleworth, July the 8th. 

I AM afraid, my dear child, that you think my let- 
ters too grave, for I know you love to joke, and 
in that you are right ; I too like chearfulnefs, and we 
ihall often joke together. Sometimes, how;ever> we 
muft think ferioufly ; but in general one ought to be 
gay and lively. I would not wifh fuch a jolly fellow 
as you ftiould fet up for a philofopher. When one is 
learning, one ought to apply, afterwards one fhould 
play and divert one's felf. 

la 
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In my laft to you I wrote concerning the politenefs 
of people of falhion, fuch as are ufed to courts, the 
elegant part of mankind. Their politenefs is eafy 
and natural ; and you mufl diftinguiih it from the ci- 
vilities' of inferior people, and of rullics, which are 
always conftraining and troublefome. Thofe fort of 
people are full of ceremony, and overwhelm us with 
compliments. For example, if you dine with a per- 
fon in an ordinary Sphere of lift, inftead of civilly ' 
offering to help you, he will prefs you to eat and 
drink whether you will or not, will heap things on 
your plate ; and, to prove that you are welcome, he 
crams you till you are ready to burft. A country 
fquire flifles you with hearty embraces, and, endea- 
vouring to make you go before, throws yon down. 
But a well-bred man fhows a conitant defu-e of pleaf. 
ing, and takes care that his attentions for you be not 
troublefome. Few Englilh are thoroughly polite ; 
either they are fhame-faced Or impudent, whereas 
mod French people are eafy and polite in their man- 
ners. And, as by the better half you are a little 
French man, Co I hope that you will at leaft be half 
polite. You will be the more diflinguifhed in a 
country where politenefs is not very common. 

I have already mentioned to you, that if there 
fhould be any words in my letters which you do not 
underftahd, you are to defure your Mama to explain 
them. 



LETTER 
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BETTER VI. 

A Ifleworth, ce 22iemc Juillet. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

NOUS commenccrons a cette heure, fi vous 
voulez, a parler un peu de la Geographic, et a 
vous en donncr une idee generale. C'efl une fcience 
fort utile et neceflaire; parce qu'elle vous enfeigne la 
fituation des villcs et des pays, dont vous entendez 
parler a tous momens, et qu'il ne faut nullement 
ignorer. Vous favez deja que lemonde eft partage 
en quatre parties, c'eft-a^dire, rEurope, TAfie, 
I'Afrique, ct TAmerique. N' us commence rons par 
I'Europe, a caufe qu'elle contient les pays et les roy- 
aumes dont il efl le plus fouvent quedion : comme la 
Suede, le Dannemark, et la Ruifie, qui font au Nord, 
ou au Septentrion, c'eft la meme chofe ; TEi'pagne, 
le Portugal, Tltalie, et la Turquie en Europe, qui 
font vers le Sud, ou le Midi; et TAngleterre, la 
France, rAUemagne, et les Provinces Unies, qui font 
au milieu. Tout ceci fert a voas cultiver et a vous 
former Pefprit. Mais la principale afFaire, c'eft de 
vous former le cceur, c'eft-a-dire, de vous rendre 
honnete homme, et de vous donner de I'horreur pour 
rinjuftice, le menfonge, I'orgueil, et Pavarice. Car 
un homme qui a tout Pefprit, et tout le favoir du 
monde, s'il eft menteur, cruel, orgueilleux, et avare, 
fera hai' et detefte de tout le genre humain, et on Pe- 
vitera comme une bete feroce. A-propos d' avarice, 
j'ai lu hier une jolie hiftoire fur ce fujet, dans les Me- 

taniorpholes 
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tamorphofes d'Ovide. C'eft d'un foi qui s^appelloit 
Midas, qui avoit demande au Dieu Bacchus, que tout 
ce qu'il toucheroit put devenir or. Bacchus lui ac- 
corda fa demande ; et, en efFet, tout ce qu'il toucha fe 
changea immediatement en or. Voila Midas, qui 
d'abord eft charme de fes richeffes, mais qui cut 
bientot fujet de s'en repentir, car il en penfa mourir 
de faim ; parceque quand il vouloit manger ou boire, 
tout fe changeoit d'abord en or. Alors il vit bien la 
folie de fon avarice, et pria Bacchus de reprendre Ic 
prefent funefte qu'il avoit tant fouhaite ; ce qu'il eut 
la bonte de faire, et Midas mangea et but comme au- 
paravant. La morale de cette fable eft, que les gens 
avares ne fongent qu'a amafter des richefles, pour ne 
pas s'en fervir ; qu'ils fe refufent memc fouvent le 
neceftaire,. et qu'ils meurent de faim, au milieu de 
leur or, et de leurs richeffes. Vous trouverez cette 
hiftoire au commencement de Ponzieme livre des 
Mctamorphofes, Adieu, mon cher garjon. 

I:' R A N S L A T I O N. 

Ifleworth, July the 22d. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

WE (hall now, if you plcafe, enter upon the frib- 
jeft of Geography, and give you a gener^ 
idea of that fcience, which is extremely ufeful and 
neceflary, as it teaches us the fituation of towns and 
countries which are continually mentioned, and of 
which we muft.by no means l>e ignorant. You already 
know that the \vorld is divided into four parts, which 
are, Euiope, Afia, Africa, and America. We will 
i . - begin 
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begin with Europe^ becaufe it contains the countries 
and kingdoms moil frequently fpoken of: fuch are 
Sweden^ Denmark^ and RuiHa, towards the North; 
Spain, Portugal,. Italy, and Turkey in Europe, to the 
South ; and in the middle, England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces. The knowledge of 
thefe tilings tends to cultivate and to form your 
mind; but the moil imporunt buiincfs is to form 
your heart, that is, to make you an hpneil man. As 
fuch, you will abhor injuilice, lyes, pride, and avarice. 
If a perfon, though pofleiTed of the fin^ft underfland- 
ing and greateil knowledge, fhould be a lyar, cruel, 
proud, and covetous, he will be hated and detefted 
by every human creature, and ihunned like a wild 
bea£b. With refped to covetoufnefs, I yeilerday read, 
in Ovid's Metamorphofes, a « pretty (lory on that 

iiityea. 

A king named Midas entreated the god Bacchus 
that every thing he touched might turn to gold. Bacw 
chus granted his requeft, fo that whatever he touched 
was immediately transformed into gold. At firft 
Midas was highly pleafed with his riches, but foon 
found caufc to repent, for "he was \ery near dying of 
hunger. When he wanted to eat or drink, every 
thing infismtly turned to gold. He then perceived 
the folly of being fo avaricious, and prayed to Bac- 
chus to take back that gift of which he had been fo 
deiirous. The god, out of his goodnefs,, relieved 
kim, and Midas ate and drank as before. 

The moral of this fable teaches as, that covetous 
people heap up riches without aiiy view of making ufe 
of them ; that they often refiiiie themfelves the necef* 

faries 
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fanes of life, and even die of hunger in the nudU of 
their gold and riches. 

You will find this ftory in the beginning of the ele- 
venth book of Metamorphofes. 

Adieo> toy dear Boy. 



LETTER VII. 

A Ifleworth, Jiiillct. 
MON CHER GARCON, 

J£ vous ai donne, dans ma demiere, an exemple, 
tire des Metamorphofes^ des faitM fbneftes d« 
I'avarice ; en vosci encore an aatre^ qui eft aufli dans 
les Metamoiphofes. C'eft I'hiftoire d'i£ppomenes et 
d'Atalante. Atalante etoit d'une beac^te extraordi- 
naire ; par confequent elle eut pluiieurs amans ; mais 
comme elle furpaiToit tout le monde en viteffe a la 
courfe« elle s'engagea a n'epoufer que celui qui ponr« 
roit la devancer a la courfe. Pluiieurs fe prefente- 
rent* mais elle les furmonta tous* et. les fit mourir. 
Hippomenes, le fils du Dieu Mars* n'en fut pourtant 
pas decourage f et fe prefenta. II courut done avec 
elle* et elle I'auroit bien devamce* ii Venus ne lui 
eot donne trois pommes d*or, du jardin des Hei^ri- 
des* qa'il jetta dans fon chemin. Auffit6t la belle* 
cblouie par ces pommes d^or* s^arreta pour les ra^ 
maiTer ; moyennant quoi Hij^menes, qui courroit 
toujours* gagna la courfe. Elle fut done obligee dc 
I'epoufer ; mais comme ils fe prfeflereht unt a^con* 
fommer le mariage, qu'ik le firent dans le temple de 

Cybele, 
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Cybele> qai eil la mere de tous les Dieux; cette 
Dtcffc, indignee de TaiFront, chajigea Hippomenes en 
liois et Atalante en lionne. Vous voyez done comme 
ramour de Tor caufa le malheur d' Atalante ; elle 
a volt refiile au merite et a U beaute de fes autres 
amans, mais elle ne put tenir contre Tor. 

J'efpere que quand vous lifez mes lettres, vous 
faites attention a I'orthographe, aufii bien qu'aux 
' hiftoires ; et il faut aufli remarquerla mahiere d'ecrire 
les lettres, qui doit etre aifee et naturelle, et pas re- 
cherchee ni guindee. Pariexemple, quand vous en- 
verrez un poulet, ou billet tendre, a Mifs Pinkerton ; 
il faut feulement fonger a ce que vous lui diriez £ 
vous 6tiez avec elle, et puis I'ecrire ; cela rend le ftile 
aife et naturel ; au lieu qu'il y a des gens qui croyent 
que c'eil une affaire que d'ecrire une lettre, et qui 
s'imaginent, qu'il faut ccrire bien mieux qu'on ne 
parle, ce qui eft nuUement necefiaire. Adieu ! Vous 
etes un tris^bon gar9on> et vous apprenez parfaite* 
joent bien. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ifleworth, July. 
MY DEAR BOY, 

IN my laft I gave you an example, taken from 
Ovid's Metamorpofes, of the fztal efFedts of ava- 
rice. I now fend you another, which is likewife ia 
the Metamorphofes. It is the hiftory of Hippomenes 
and Atalanta. Atalanta was a princess of extraordi- 
nary beauty, confequently (he had many lovers i but 
as ihe forpafled every body in fwiftnefsj (he gave out 

th^t 
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that (he would marry no man but fuch as could outrun 
her. Many fuitors prefented themfelves : Ihe over- 
came them all, and caufed them to be put to death. 
Hippomenes, fon of Mars, was not, however, difcou- 
raged. He accepted the challenge, ran with her, and 
Ihe would have furpafled' him, had not Venus made 
him a prefent of three golden apples, from the garden 
of the Hefperides, which he threw in her way. Ata- 
lanta, dazzled with the Iplendour of the apples, flop- 
ped to gather them up ; by which means Hippomenes, 
who continued running, won the race. She, there- 
fore, was obliged to accept of him for a hufband ; but, 
eager to confummate their marriage, they liy toge- 
ther in the temple of Cybele, mother of the gods. 
That goddefs, indignant at the affront, changed Hip- 
pomenes into a lion, and Atalanta into a lionefs. So 
you fee how the love of gold brought misfortune upon 
Atalanta. She who had been infenfible to the accom- 
pliftiments and beauty of her other lovers, could not 
wi thftand the temptation of gold. 

When you read my letters, I hope you pay atten- 
tion as well to the fpelling as you do to the hiftories. 
You muft likewife take notice of the manner in which 
they are written ; which ought to be cafy and natural, 
not drained and florid. For inftance, when you are 
about fending a hillet-deuxy or love-letter, to Mifs 
Pinkerton, you muft only think of what you would 
fay to her if you were both together, and then wtitc 
it ; that renders the ftyle eafy and natural ; though fome 
people imagine the wording of a letter to be a great 
undertaking, and think they muft write abundantly 
better than they talk, which is not at all neceflary. 

Farewell ! 
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JarcwcU ! You arc a very good bpy, and you learn 
exceedingly well. 



\ 



LETTER VIIL 

Wednefday. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE lately met with fomc paflkges wWh fhew 
the opinion the ancients had of learning, and how 
ncceffary they thought it. As I know you think it fo 
too, and are refolved to learn well, I thought you 
would be pieafed with feeing thofe paflages, which I 
here fend you in the original Latin. 

Paterfamilias quaefivit ^b Ariftippo, quid commodi 
confequuturus elfet films fuus fi eum literis inMtui cu- 
raret. Si nullum alium fru6lum percipiet (refpondit 
ille) hunc certe quod in theatro not fedebit lapis fuper 
lapidem. Tunc erant theatri fedilia marmorea. Hoc 
refponfo innuebat vir prudens, eos quorum ingeniam 
excttltum non foifTet^ lapidum fimiles poiTe videri. 

<« A father of a family alked Ariftippus, what ad- 
** vantage his fon would reap fhould he bring him up 
*' to learning? If no other advantage (anfwered 
** Ariftippus) he will certainly have that of fitting in 
** the theatre not as a (lone upon a ftone. At that 
*' time the feats in the theatre were of marble. By 
*' this anfwer that judicious man hinted^ that perfons 
'* whofe underftandings were left unimproved, might 
'' be confidered as Hones." 

Thus you fee> that Ariftippus looked upon an igno* 
rant man as little better tihan the ilone he fat upom 

Diogenes 
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Diogenes confidered an ignorant fellow as a bead, and 
not without reaibn. 

S^^lse ridebat Diogenes Sinopenfis, inertiam et in- 
curiam Megareniiumy qui liberos ntillis bonis artibus 
inftruebantf curam vero pecorum diligentem habe- 
bant; dicebat enim malle fe Megarenfis alicujus efTe 
arietem quam filium. 

** Diogenes of Sinope, with a good deal of humour, 
'' ufed to ridicule the indolence and negled of the 
" inhabitants of Megara, who beftowed no Tibial 
** education on their children, yet took particular 
** care of their cattle ; for, faid he, I had much ra- 
'' ther be a ram belonging to a man of Megara than 
" hisfon." 

Cicero, fpeaking of learning, fays, that one fhould 
have it, were it only for one's own pleafore, indeiten* 
dently, of all the other advantages of it. 

Si non tantus frudus perciperetur ex liberalium ar- 
tium lludiis, quantum percipi conftat, fed ex his de- 
ledatio fola peteretur ; tamen hsc animi remiflio judii 
canda effet libero homine digniffima. Nam caeterx 
neque temporum omnium funt, neque astatum, neque 
locorum. Hasc fludia adolefcentiam alunt, fenedtu- 
tem obledlant, fecundas res ornant, adverfis perfugium 
et folatium prsbent, deledant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernodant nobifcum, peregrinantur, rufticaa- 
tur. 

' ** Though we did not reap fuch advantages from 
*• the ftudy of letters as we manifeftly do, and that 
" in the acquirement of learning pleafure only were 
** the objea in purfuit, yet that recreation of mind 
*^ fliould be deemed very worthy of a liberal man. 

«« Othej: 
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** Other amufements are not always fultable to time 
<* and place ; nor are they of all ages and conditions. 
'* Thcfe ftudies' arc nourifliment to youth, pleafure to 
** old age, an ornament to profperity, a refuge arid 
'* comfort in adverfity. They divert us at home> are 
" of no hindrance abroad; they pafs the night with 
''us, accompany us when we travel, attend upon us 
«* in our rural retreats." 

Seneca, to ihew the advantage and comfort of 
learning, fays. 

Si tempus in fludia conferas, omne vitas faftidium 
efFugeris, nee nodlem fieri optabis taedio lucis ; nee 
tibi gravis cris, nee aliis fupervacuus. 

•* If you employ your time in fludy, you will avoid 
" every difguft in life. You will not wifh for night, 
'* nor be weary of the day. You will be neither a 
" burden to yourfelf, nor unwelcome to others." 

Tranflate thefe Latin paffages at your leifure ; and 
remember how necelTary thefe great men thought 
learning was, both for the ufe, the ornament, and the 
pleafure of life. 



LETTER IX. 

A Ifleworth. 

LA politefTe dont je vous ai parle, mon cher, dans 
mes precedentes, ne regarde que vos egaux, et 
vos fuperieurs ; mais il y a auifi une certaine politefTe, 
que vous devez a vos inferieurs ; elle eft differente a 
la verite, mais aufli qui ne Ta pas, n'a furement pas 
le coeur bon. On ne fait pas des complimens a des 

gens 
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gens an deflbus de foi^ et on ne leur parle pas de 
rhonneur qu'ils vous font; mais en meme terns il 
faut les trailer avec bonte, «t avec douceur. Nous 
fommes tous de la meme efpece, ct il n'y a d'autre 
diflindtion que celle que le fort a fait. Par exemple, 
votre valet et Lifette feroient vos egaux, s'ils etoient 
auili riches que vous ; mais etant plus pauvres, ils font 
obliges de vous fervir, par confequent vous ne devez 
pas ajouter a leur malheur, en les infultant> ou en les 
maltraitant ; et fi votre fort eft mcilleur que le leur, 
vous devcz en remercier Dieu, (ans les meprifer, ou 
en etre plus glorieux vous«meme. II faut done agir 
avec douceur et bonte envers tous ceux qui font aa 
deflbus de vous, et ne pas leur parler d'un ton brufque, 
ni leur dire des duretes, comme fi, ils etoient d'une 
diiFerente efpece. Un bon coeur, au lieu de fairc 
fentir aux gens leur malheur, tache de Je leur fair« 
onblier, s'il eft pofFible, au moins de Tadoucir. Voila 
comme je fuis perfuade que vous ferez toujours, au- 
trement je ne vous aimerois pas tant que je fals« 
Adieu. 



TRANSLATION. 

Ifleworth, 

THAT politenefs which I mentioned, my dear 
child, in my former letters, regards only your 
equals and your fuperiors. There is alfo a certain 
politenefs due to your inferiors ; of a difFererit kind, 
'tis true ; but whoever is without it, is without good-^ 
mature. We do not need to compliment thofe beneath 
SuPPL, C us. 
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us, nor to talk of their doing us the honour, &c. hu$t 
we ought to treat them with benevolence and mild- 
nefs. We are all of the fame fpecies, and no diiUnc- 
tion whatever is between us, except that which arifes 
from fortune. For example, your footman and Lifette 
would be your equals, were they as rich as you ; be- 
ing poor, they arc obliged to ferve you. Therefore, 
you mufl not add to their misfortune, by infulting oP 
by ill treating them. If your fltuation is preferable 
to theirs, be thankful to God, without either defpifmg 
them, or being vain of your better fortune. You 
mufl, therefore, treat all your inferiors with affability 
and good manners, and not fpeak to them in a furly 
tone, nor with harfli expreffions, as if they were of a 
different fpecies* A good heart never reminds people 
of their misfortune, but endeavours to alleviate, or, 
if poffible, to make them forget it. 

I am perfuaded you will always a£l in that manner, 
otherwife I fhould not love you fo miuch as I do; 
Adieu. 



L E T T E R X. 

A Iflcworth, ce i^^^^^ Sept. 1739. 
MON- CHER ENFANT, 

JE fuis trcs-content de votre dcrnicre Icttre; Tecri- 
ture en ctoit fort bonne, et votre promeffc ctoit 
fort .belle. II la faut bien tenir, car un honnete 
komipe n'a que fa parole. Volis m'affurez done que 
▼ous vous ibuviendrez des infhrudtions que je vons 
3 donae; 
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donne ; cela fuffit, car quoique vous ne les compre-* 
niez pas tout k fait, ^ prefent. Page et la reflcxioa 
vous Ics debrouilleront avec It terns. Par rapport aa 
contenu de votfe lettre, je crois que vous avez ea 
bon fecours, et je ne m*attends pas encdre que vous 
puiiliez bien faire une lettre tout feul ; mais il eft bon 
pourtant d efiayer un peu, car il n'y a rien de plus 
n^celTaire que de favoir bien ecrire des lettres* et en 
efFet il n'y a rien de plus facile ; la plus-part de ccwc 
qui ecrivent mal, c*eft parcequ'iis veuknt ecriro 
mieux qu'ils ne peuvent, moyennant quoi ils ecrivent 
d'une maniere guindee et recherchee : aa lieu que 
pour bien ecrire, il faut ecrire aifement et naturelle-^ 
ment. Par exemple, fi vous voulez m'ecrirc une let* 
tre, il faut feulement penfer a ce que vous me diriez 
fi vous etiez avec moi, et puis Pecrire tout fimple- 
ment, comme fi vous me parliez. Je fuppofc, done, 
que vous m'ecriviez une lettre tout feul, et je m'ima- 
ginequ'elle feroit a peu pres en ces termes : 

Mon chcr Papa, 
J'AI etc chez Monfieur Maittaire ce matin, oi 
j*ai fort bien traduit de TAnglois en Latin, et du La- 
tin en Anglois, fi bien qu'il a ecrit a la fin, Oftimh 
J'ai aufTi repete un verbe Grec, aflez bien. Apres 
cela j'ai couru chez moi comme un petit diable, et 
j'ai joue jufqu'a diner ; mais alors rafFaire devint fe- 
rleufe, et j'ai mange comme un loup, a quoi vous 
voyez que je me porte bien. Adieu. 

m 

He bien, voici une bonne lettre, et pOtinartt tres- 

facilc I ecrire, parcequ'elle tefl tout naturclle. T^- 

C z Chen 
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chez done de m'ecrire quelquefois de votre chef, fans 
vous embarrafler de la beaute derecrituxe, ou de Tex- 
afti^ude des lignes ; pour vous donner le moins de 
peine qu*il eft poflible : et vous vous accoutumerez 
peu a peu, de la forte, a ecrire parfaitement bien, 
ct fans peine. Adieu. Vous n'avez qu'a venir 
chez moi demain a midi, ou Vendredi matin a huit 
beures. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ifleworth, September the 19th, 1739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I A M very well pleafed with your laft letter. The 
writing was very good, and the promife you make 
exceedingly fine. You muft keep it, for an honeft 
man never breaks his word. You engage then to re- 
tain the inftru6lions which I give you. That is fuf. 
ficient, for though you do not thoroughly comprehend 
them at prefent, age and refledion will, in time, 
make you underfland them. 

With refpe6l to the contents of your letter, I be- 
lieve you have had proper affiilance; indeed I do not 
as yet exped that you can write a letter without help. 
You ought however to try, for nothing is more re- 
quifite than to write a good letter. Nothing in fad is 
more eafy. Mofl perfpns who write ill, do fo be- 
caufe they aim at writing better than they can, by 
which means they acquire a formal and unnatural 
ftyle. Whereas, to write well, we muft write eafily 
and naturally. For inftance, if you want to write a 
letter to me, you fliould only co^fider wh^t you 

would 
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would fay if you were with me, and thea write it in 
plain terms, juft as if you were converfihg. I will 
fttppofe, then, that you fit down to write to me, 
unaflifled, and I imagine your letter would probably 
be much in thefe words . 

My dear Papa, 
I HAVE been at Mr. Maittaire's this morning, 
where I have tranllated Englilh into Latin, arid La- 
tin into Englifh, and fo well, that at the end of my 
exercife he has writ, Optime. I have likewife repeated 
a Greek verb, and pretty well. After this I ran 
home like a little ^ild boy, and jilayed' till dinner- 
time. This became a ferious tafk, for I eat like ar 
wolf; and by that you may judge that I am in very 
good health. Adieu. 

Well, Sir, theabdve is z, good letter, andyet very 
eafily written, becaufe it is exceedingly natural. En- 
deavour then fotnetimes to write to mc of yourfdf, 
without minding either the beauty of the writing or 
the ilraitnefs of the lines. Tdke as little- trouble 
as pofiible. By that means you will by degrees ufe 
yourfelf to write perfedlly well, and with eafe. Adieu. 
Come to me to-morrow at twelve, or Friday morning 
at eight o'clock. 



Cj LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 

A Batk, cc 8*«*« d'Oaobre, 1739. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

JE fuis charme de totites vos lettres ; celle que vous 
avez 6crit tout feul, eft trcs-naturellc, et par con- 
iequent tres-bonne. Votre tradudlion Angloife eft 
aufti fort jufte ; et pour celle en Latin, je ne la de- 
mande pas meilleure pour le peu de tems que vous 
fvcz appris cette langiie. Enfin, jufqu'ici cela ne 
peut pas aller mieux ; contiauez feulement, Je vous 
fais fartout mon compliment a roccafion de Vaccu- 
tatijfimk que Moniiear Maittaire a donne a vos der* 
nier^ travaux : Ce font-la de ces eloges qu'il eft biea 
flatteiir de meriter ; et je fuis fur que vous avez fenti 
plus de plaifir i ce feul mot, que voos n*en aurie^ ea 
a jooer deux lieiiu^^ de fmte. £a efi^, qqel plaifir 
a'ant'on pu, fMaod W a hsea fiiit fo^ devoir en 
quelqne chofe que ee piufle etre I II n^y arien de te| 
qu'one bon&e confcieace, c*ejb i^ Ke^le c|iofe qui peut 
xendre tranquyie 00 heuieeipc, A-propos^ C|ve9- 
TTOos cc que c*cft que la conscience I C'eft ce que Ton 
fent en foi-meme, dc quelque d|K>fe qu*on a dit, ou 
qu*on a fait, Pair ^xeinple> fi j'avois fait du znal i 
qnelqu'un, ou ft j'avois dit un merUSonge, quoique 
je ne fuflfe pas decouvert, pofirtant je me fcntirois 
coupable, et la conference me tourmenteroit, et je 
ferois malheureux. Vous aurez lu a coup fur, dans 
les Metamorphofes d'Ovide, la fable de Promcthee, 
qui pour former I'homme vola le feu du Ciel ; dont 
Jupiter le punit, en Tattachant fur le Mont Caucafc, 

ct 
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et eti envoyant an vaut(Mir> qui lui range perpetuelle- 
ment Ic foye, Qette fable eft une allegorie inge- 
nieufe pour marquer les tourmens perpetuels d'unc 
mauvaife confcience. Promethee avoit fait un vol ; 
ct la vautour^ qui lui ronge continuellement le foye, 
veut dire fa confcience, qui lui reproche perpetuelle- 
jnent fon crime.' Voila ce qui s'appelle une Alle* 
gorie, quand on reprefente une chofe par le moyen 
d'une autre. Les Poetes fe fervent fouvent de I'alle- 
gorie. Adieu. 

Traduifez cette lettre en Anglois : - 

Mon cher Papa, 
IL eft vrai que vous me donnez des louanges, 
mais il eft vrai aufli que vous me les faites payer ; 
car votls me fkites travailler comme un fbr9at poor 
les acquerir. N'importe, onr ne peut pas achcter la 
gloire trop cher. Voila comme Alexandre le Grand 
a penie; et voila comme penfc auffi Philippe le Pc* 
tit. Votre, &c. 

Format en Anglois eft, a ^alley-JIa've, 

TRANSLATION, 

Bath, 0<5bber the 8th, 1 739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I AM charmed with all your letters; that which 
you wrote without help is very natural, confe- 
quently very good. Your Englilh tranflation is a 
very juft one ; and as for the Latin, confidering how 
fhort a time you have been learning that language, I 
C 4 do 
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do not require it to be any better. In (hort, hitherto 
you have gone on as well as poffible ; only continue. 
More particularly I congratulate you on the accura^ 
tiffime which Mr. Maittaire has added to your lad per- 
formances, and it is very flattering to be defer ving of 
fuch commendations. I am fure that fingle word 
mnft have afforded you more pkafure than two hours 
play. Befides, how exceedingly fatisfaftory it is to 
have done one's duty in any refpeft 1 Nothing is fo 
comfortable as a good confcience ; that only can make 
us eafy and happy. Pray do you know what con- 
fcience is ? It is what we feel when we have faid or 
done any thing. For inflance, if I had injured any 
perfon, or had told a lye, though I might not be 
found out, yet I fhould feel myfelf guilty ; confcience 
would torment me, and I muft be unhappy. You 
)iave certainly read, in Ovid's Metamorphofes, the 
fable of Prometheus, who flolc fire from Heaven to 
form man. Jupiter panilhed him, by chaining him 
to Mount Caucafus, and by fending a vulture, that 
inceilantly gnaws his liver. This fable is an inge- 
nious allegory, pointing out the perpetual torments 
of a bad confcience. Prometheus had flolen ; and 
the vulture, that continually gnaws his liver, means 
his confcience, which perpetually reproaches him 
with that crime. This is called an Allegory — ^when, 
to reprefent one thing, we do it by means of another. 
Poets often make ufe of allegories. Adieu. 

Tranflate the following letter into Englilh : 

My 
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My dear Papa, 
1 T is true you do praife me, but it is alfo true 
that you make me earn thofe praifes, by obliging me 
to work like a galley-flave. No matter, glory ca,n- 
not be too dearly purchafed : fuch were the fentiments 
of Alexander the Great, and fuch arc thofe of Philip 
the Little. 



LETTER ,XII. 

Bath, November the 5th, 1739. 
DEAR-BOY, 
T AM glad to hear that you went to fee the Lord 
**• Mayor's Show, for I fuppofe it amufed you, and 
belides, I would have you fee every thing. It is a 
good way of getting knowledge, efpccially if you 
inquire carefully (as I hope you always do) after the 
meaning, and the particulars of every thing you fee. 
You know then, to be fure, that the Lord Mayor is 
the head of the city of London, and that there is a 
new Lord Mayor chofen every year : that the city is 
governed by the Lord Mayor, the Court of Alder- 
men, and t^ Common Council. There are fix-and- 
twenty Aldcroien, who are the moll confiderable 
tradefmen of the city. The Common Council is very 
numerous, and confifls likewife of tradefmen ; \iihb 
all belong to the feveral companies, that you faW 
march in the proceffion, with their colours and ftream- 
crs. The Lord Mayor is chofen every year out of 
the Court of Aldermen. There are but two Lord 
Mayors in England ^ one for the city of London, arid 
C S the 
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the other for the city of York. The Mayors of other 
towns are only called Mayors, not Lord Mayors. 
People who have feen little are apt to ftare fillily, 
and wonder at every new thing they fee ; but a maa 
who has been bred in the world looks at every thin^ 
with coolnefs and fedatenefs, and makes proper ob- 
fervations upon what he fees. 

You need not write to me any more after you re* 
ceive this, for I IhaU go away from hence on Saturday 
or Sunday next. But you may come to n^ in Grofve- 
nor-Square, on Wednefday the 14th, at ten o'clock 
In the morning ; where you ihall find the things you 
befpoke, and fomething much better, as an additional 
reward for your learning well: foir thoi^h people 
ihould not do well only for the fake of rewards, yet 
thofe who do well ought in juilice to be rewarded. 
One ihould do well for the fake of doing well, and 
virtue is its own reward ; that is, the confcioufnefs 
of having done right makes one happy enough, even 
without any other reward. Confcioufnefs meaps that 
leal and inward judgment that every man forms of 
his own anions. For example, one fays, 1 am not 
confcious of any guilt ; that is, my heart does not tell 
jne that I am guilty, I feel myfelf innocent : or, I 
am confcious that I deferve to be punifbed ; that is, 
I feel that I have committed the fault for which I am 
tq^ be puni(hed. It comes from the Latin, con/cire, 
and cotdfcius. Horace fays, 

NH con/cirejibi, nulla palkfcen culpa : 

Which means, to have nothing to reproach one's fcif 

' with> 
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with, and not to turn pale with the remorfe of guilt* 
He fays too. 

Mens con/da nBi : 

That is, a mind confcious of having done right ; the 
greateft pleafure and happinefs that any man can. 
have. Adieu. 



LETTER XIII. 

Tunbridge, Augufl the 3d, 174a*. 
DEAR BOY, 

YO U have done the verfes I fent you very well, 
excepting the lafl line, in which you have not 
placed the words as the fenfe requires ; but even there 
it appears that you have an ear for Poetry, becaufe 
the line runs as fmoothly and as.harmonioufly, in the 
order you have put the words, as it does in the true 
order, which is necelTary for the^fenfe. There is-, 
likewife one fault ia your letter, but fuch a one as*: 
many older perfons than you are would have com* 
mitted. It is where you fay, that I may not accufe 
you iviti being one of the Tubs of the Danaids ;^ 
whereas you fhould have faid 0/, inHead of ivM :. 
rf comes always after accufe, and ^ith after reproach. 
Thus, fuppofe it were poffible for me tofufpedl that 
you were ever giddy ; I mufl either fay, I accufe 
you e^ giddinefs, or, I reproach you. w/V/6 giddinefs.. 
In order to keep your ear in. poetic tune, I fend 
you a couple of ftanzas of Mr. Waller's to a lady,, 
who had fung a fong to him of his own making, and 
C* who: 
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who fung it fo well, that he fell in love with her. 
The fenfe of it in profe is this. When you vouchfafe, 
Chloris, to fing thi fong I madej you do it fo well, 
that I am caught, like a fpirit> in my own fpell ^that 
is enchantment). My fate is like that of an eagle, 
who, being (hot with an arrow, obferves his own fea- 
thers upon the arrow that kills him. I give you no- 
tice that the rhyme is ^temate. 

So you excel felf your Chloris, 

You when thought breathe my youchfafe to 
Spirit with this that fpell like a 

My teaching own caught am of my, I. 

Mine one are eagle*s that fate and 

Who ihaft made die that him on the 
Of feather own his a efpied 

Us'd he which foar w'th to high fo* 

Shaft, 1 ihould tell you, is a poetical wo^d for an 
arrow ; 2ind/oar fignifies to rife high in the air. The 
poets often fpeak of Cupid's Ihafts, meaning his ar- 
rows ; the fatal fhaft, the deadly Ihaft, are poetical 
cxpreflions for an arrow that has wounded or killed 
any body. Sagitta is Latin for an arrow, and arundo 
is Latin for the iron point of the arrow. You will often 
find in the Latin Poets, Uthalis arundo, that is, the 
deadly or the mortal point ; 'venenata fagitt a ^ that is, 
a poifoned arrow. Before gunpowder was invented, 
which is about three hundred years ago, people ufcd 
to fight chiefly with bows and arrows. 
Adieu ! you are a very good boy. 

LETTER 
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DEAR BOY, 

TH £ fhortefl and bell way of learning a lan« 
guage> is to know the roots of it ; that is> 
thofe original, primitive words, of which many other 
words are made, by adding a letter, or a prepofition 
to them, or by fome fuch fmall variation, which makes 
fome difference in the fenfe : thus, you will obferve, 
that the prepofitions, a, ab, ahs^ e, ex, pro, pra, 
per, inter, circum, fuper, transj and many others, 
when added to the primitive verb or noun, alter its 
fignification accordingly ; and when you have obferv- 
ed this in three or four inftances, you will know it in 
all. It is likewife the fame in the Greek, where, 
when you once know the roots, you will foon know 
the branches. Thus, in the paper I fend you to get 
by heart, you will obferve, that the v^vhfero, I carry, 
is the root of iixteen others, whofe fignifications differ 
from the root, only by the addition of a letter or two, or 
a prepofition ; which letters or prepofitions make the 
fame alterations to all words to which they are added : 
as, for example, ex, which fignifies out, when joined to 
eo, I go, makes I go out, exeo; when joined to traho, 
I draw, it makes I draw out, extraho ; and fo in all 
other cafes of the fame nature. The prepofition per, 
which fignifies thoroughly or completely, as well as 
hy, when joined to a verb or ia noun, adds that figni- 
fication to it ; when added to fero, I carry, it makes 
perfero, I carry thoroughly; when added to /ado, I 

do. 
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do, it makes ferficio\ I finifh, I do thoroughly > I 
complete : when added to nouns> it has the fame ef- 
feft ; dijfficHis, hard, perdificilis^ thoroughly* complete- 
ly hard ; jucundus, agreeable, perjucundui, thoroughly 
agreeable. If you attend to thefe obfervations, it wilt 
fave you a great deal of trouble in lookipg ia the dic- 
tionary. As you are now pretty well mafter of moft 
of the rulesj what you chiefly waDt> both in Latin and 
(jreek, is the words, in order to confbru^ authors; 
^d therefore I would advife you to write 4own> and 
learn by he^t« «very day, for your own amuffemeBt> 
beiides what you do with Mr* Maittaire, ten words in 
Greek* Latii^, aad Engliih^ out of a di^onary ox a 
yoca,bulary, which will go a great way in a year's 
time;* coniidering the words you know already, and 
thpfe you will le^^^rn, befides in conftruin^ with Mr^ 
Maittairp. Adieu. 



LETTER XV, 

DEAR BOY, Tuefday. 

I WISH I had as much reafon to be fatisfied with 
your remembering what you have oace learned* 
as with your learning it 5 but what fignifies your learn- 
ing any thing foon, if you forget it as foon ? Me- 
mory depends upon attention, and your forgetfulnefs 
proceeds fingly from a want of attention. For ex- 
ample ; I dare fay, if I told you that fuch a day next 
week you fhould have fomething that you liked, you 
would certainly remember the day, and call upon me 
for it. And why ? only becaufe yoa would attend to 
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tt. Now a Greek or a Latin vcrk is as eafily retained 
as a day of the week> if you would give the fame at-* 
^ntion to it. > I now remember^ and can (li]I repieac^ 
all that X learnt when I was of your age ; bat tt w 
becaufe I then attended to it^ knowing thitt a little at^ 
tention would fave uxs the trouble of le^irBing the 
fame things over and over again. A aian will never 
do any thing well> that cannot command his attentioii 
immediately from one thing to anotherj, as occaHoo 
requires. If while he is at his bufine^ he thinks of 
his diverfionsy or if while he is at his diverfvons he 
thinks of his bufinefs> he will fucceed in neither^ but 
do both very awkwardly. Hoc agr, was a maxim 
among the Romans^ which naeans, do what. you arf 
about^ and do that only. A little mind is always ttuT? 
ried by twenty things at once ; bui a man of i^nfe 
does but one thing at a time, and reiblves to excel it 
it ; for whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. Therefore remember to give yourfelf up en- 
tirely to the thing you are doing, be it what it will, 
whether your book or your play ; for if you have a 
right ambition, you will defire to excel all boys of 
your age at cricket, or trap-ball^ as well as in 
learning. You have one rival in learning, whom I 
am fure you ought to take, particular care to excel, 
and that is \ your own pidure. Remember what is 
written there, and coniider what a ihame it would be, 
if when you are 4ecennis, yQ\\ (hould not have got 
further than when you were oQennts. Who would not 
take pains to avoid fuch a difgrace ? 

Another thing I muil mention to you, which, though 
it be not of the. jiMA^ coi^quei;k.ce> i9> however* worth 

miading; 
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minding ; and that is> the trick you have got of looking 
dofe to your book^ when yon read, which is only a 
tricky for I am fure you are not fhbrt- lighted. It is 
an ngly trick, and has a dull look, and, over and above, 
will fpoil your eyes ; therefore always hold your book 
as hr off as you can when you read, and you will foon 
come to read at a great diftance. Thefe little things 
are not to be negle£ted ; for the very beil things re- 
ceive fome addition, by a genteel and graceful manner 
of doing them. Demofthenes, the famous Grecian 
orator, being aiked which were the three principal 
parts of an orator ; anfwered, adion, adtion, adlion; 
meaning, that the force and perfuaiion of an orator, 
confided a great deal in his graceful afUon, and good 
elocution. 

Adieu ! you may come to me to-morrow morning, 
before you go to Mr. Maittaire. 



LETTER XVI. 

Spa, Auguft the 8th, N. S. 
DEAR BOY, 

I Always write to you with pleafure, when I can 
write to you with kindnefs ; and with pain, when 
I am obliged to chide. You fhould, therefore, for my 
fake as well as your own, apply and behave yourfelf 
in iiich a manner, that I might always receive good 
accounts of you. The laft I had from Mr. Maittaire 
was fo good a one, that you and I are at prefent ex* 
tremely well together; and I depend upon your 
taking care> that we fhall continue fo» 
.•.^" . > ^ lam 
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I am fare you now hear a great deal of talk about 
the Queen of Hungary, and the wars which ihe is 
and will be engaged An ; it is therefore right that 
you Ihould -know a little of that matter. The laff 
Emperor, Charles the Vlth, who was father to this 
Queen of Hungary, was the laft male of the Houfe of 
Auilria; and fearing that, as he had no (bns, his 
dominions might at his death be divided between his 
daughters, and confequently weakened, he fettled 
them all upon his eldeft daughter, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by a public aft, which is called the Pragmatic 
SandUon. So that at the dtath of the Emperor (he 
fucceeded to Auflria, Bohemia, Silefia, Hungary, 
Tranfilvania, Stiria, Carinthia, and the Tirol, in 
Germany ; to all Flanders ; and to Parma, Placentia, 
Milan, and Mantua, in Italy, befides Tufcany, which 
h her hu(band's. The Houfe of Auftria is dcfcended 
from Rodolph Count of Hapfbourg, who, about {even 
hundried years ago, acquired the Dutchy of Auflria* 
His defcendants, partly by conquefl, and partly by 
advantageous marriages, iricreafed their dominions, fo 
confiderably, that Charles the Vth, who was Emperor 
about two hundred years ago, was at once in pofTef- 
iion of the Empire, Spain, the Wefl-Indies, almoff 
all Italy, and the Seventeen Provinces, which before 
that time compofed the Dutchy of Burgundy. When 
he grew old, he grew weary of government, retired 
into a monaflery in Spain, and divided his dominions 
between his fon Philip the Second, King of Spafn, 
and his brother Ferdinand, who was elefted Emperor 
in his room. To his fon Philip, he gave Spain and 
the Wefl-Indics, Italy, and the Seventeen Provinces. 

To 
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To his brother, all he had in Germany. From that 
time to this, the Emperors have conflantly been 
elefted out of the Houfe of Auftria, as the beft able 
to defend, and fiipport the dignity of the empire. 
The Duke of Tufcany, who by his wife, the Queen of 
• Hungary, is now in polTcflion of many of thofe domi- 
nions, wants to be chofen Emperor : but France, 
that was always jealous of the power of the Houfe of 
Auftria, fupports the Eledor of Bavaria, and \\ants 
to have him get fome of thofe dominions from the 
Queen of Hungary, and be chofen Emperor: for 
which purpofe they have now fent an army into Ba- 
varia to his afliflance. This fhort account may 
enable you to talk the politics now in faihion ; and if 
you have a mind to be more particularly informed 
about the Houfe of Audria, look in your hiftprical 
didtionary for Rodoli^e de HapIbourfi:« AutHchex 
and Ckarlequint. • As Charles the Fifth inherited 
Spain by his mother^ and the Seventeen Provinces 
by his grandmother, who being only daughter of the 
laft Duke of Burgundy, brought them in marriage 
to his grandfather the Emperor Maximilian ; the fol- 
lowing diflich was made upon the good fortune of 
the Houfe of Auilria in their marriages : 

Bella gerant alii : tUy felix Auftria^ nuhe ; 
Nam qua Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus, 

And fo good night to yoii, my young politician^ 



LETTER 
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LETTER XVII. 

Paris, Nov. the 4th, N. S. 1741. 
DEAR BOY, 

OUR correfpondencc has been for fome time fuf^ 
pended, by the hurry and diffipation of this 
place, which left me no time to write ; and it will 
foon ceafe entirely by my return to England, which 
will be, I believe, in about a fortnight. I oV^^n I am 
impatient to fee the great progrefs which I am per- 
fuaded you have made, both in your learning and 
behaviour, during my fix months abfencc. I join 
beliaviour with learning, becaufe it is almoil as ne- 
ceffiury ; and they fbottld always go together, for their 
jautual advanta^ Mere leitming» without good- 
bree^ng» is pedantry, and good-breeding without 
teaming is but firivoloas ; whereas learning adds fo- 
fidity to good-breeding, and good-breeding gives 
charms and graces to learning. 

Hiis place is, without dispute, the feat of true 
good-breeding ; the people here arc civil without 
ceremony, and familiar without rud^nefa. They are 
neither difagreeably forward, nor awkwardly bafhfal 
and fhame-faced ; they fpeak to their fuperiors with 
as little concern, and as much eafe, though with 
more refpedl, as to their inferiors ; and they fpeak 
to their inferiors with as much civility, though lefs 
refpedt, as to their fuperiors. They defpife us, and 
with reafon, for our ill-breeding ; on the other hand, 
we defpife them for their want of learning, and wc 

arc 
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are in the right of it j fo that you fee the fure way 
to be a4raired by both nations, is to join learning 
and good-breeding. As to learning, confider that 
you have now but one year more with Mr. Maittaire, 
before you go to Weftminfter School,, and that your 
credit will depend upon the place you are put in 
there at firil ; and if you can, at under eleven years 
old, be put in the fourth form,^ above boys of thir- 
teen or fourteen, it will give people very favourable 
impreflions of you, and be of great advantage to you 
for the future. As to good-breeding, you cannot at- 
tend to it too foon,. or too much ; it mufl be ac- 
quired while young, or it is never quite eafy : and 
if acquired young, will always laft and be habituaU 
Horace fays^ quo/emel eft imbuta recens, /er<vahit odo^ 
rem tefta diu : to fhow the advantage of giving people 
good habits and impreffions in their youth. I fay 
nothing to you now as to honour, virtue, truth> and 
all moral duties, which are to be ibidly obferved at 
all ages and at all times; becaufe I am Aire you 
are convinced of the indifpenfable necefiity of prac* 
tiling them all ; and of the infamy, as well as the 
guilt, of neglecting or afting contrary to any of 
them. May you excel in them all, that you may be 
loved by ^y^xy body, as much a& you are hitherto by 
jour» &€• 
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LETTER XVIII. 

DEAR BOY. 

SINCE you are now in Modern Hiftory, it is ne- 
ceffary you (hould have a general notion of the 
origin of all the prefent kingdoms and govern- 
ments of Europe, which are the Gbje^Sls of Modern 
Kiftory. 

The Romans, as you very well know, were mailers 
of all Europe, as well as of great part of A fia and 
Africa, till the third and fourth centuries, that is 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago ; at which 
time the Goths broke in upon them, beat them, 
made themfelves mailers of all Europe, and founded 
the feveral kingdoms of it. 

Thefe Goths were originally the inhabitants of the 
northern part of Europe, called Scandinavia, north of 
Sweden ; part of which is to this day called Goth- 
land, and belongs to Sweden. They were extremely 
numerous, and extremely poor ; and finding that their 
own barren, cold country was unable to fupport fuch 
great numbers of them, they left it, and went out 
in fwarms to feek their fortunes in better countries. 
When they came into the northern parts of Germany, 
they beat thofe who oppofed them, and received thofe 
who were willing to join them, as many of thofe 
northern people did ; fuch as the Vandals, the Huns» 
the Franks, who are all comprehended under the 
general name of Goths. Thofe who went weftward 

Were 
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were called the Vifigoths ; and thofe who went eaft- 
.ward, the Oftrogoths. Thus increafing in numbers 
and ftrength> they entirely fubverted the Roman em- 
pire, and made themfelves matters of all Europe; 
and from hence Modern Hiflory begins. That part 
of the Goths, who were called the Franks, fettled 
themfelves in Gaul, and called it France ; the Angli, 
another fet of them, came over here into Britain, 
fince which time it is called England. 

The' Goths were a brave but barbarous nation. 
War was their whole bufmeft^ and they had not the 
leafl notion of arts, fciences, and learning ; on the 
contrary they had an averfion to them, and deftroyed, 
wherever they went, all books, manufcripts, piftures, 
flatues, and all records and monuments of former 
times; which is the caufe that we have fo few of 
thofe things now remaining : and at this time, a man 
that is ignorant of, and defpifes arts and fciences, is 
proverbially called a Goth, or a Vandal. 

The Gothic form of government was a wife one ; 
for though they had kings, their kings were little 
more than generals in- time of war, and had very 
Iktle power in the civil government ; and could do 
nothing without the confent of the principal people, 
who had regular affemblies for that purpofe : from 
whence our Parliaments are derived. 

Europe continued, for many centuries, in the groflefl 
and darkeft ignorance, under the government of the 
Goths ; till at laft, in the fifteenth century, that is 
about three hundred years ago, learning, arts, and 
foiences> revived a little ; and foon afterwards flou- 
n(hed under Pope Leo X. in Italy, and under 

Francis 
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Francis I. in France : what ancient Greek and Latin 
manufcripts had efcaped the fury of the Goths and 
Vandals, were then recovered and publiftied ; and 
painting and fculpture were carried to their higheft 
perfedtion. What contributed the moll to the im- 
provement of learning, w^s the invention of printing, 
which was difcovered at Haerlem in Holland, in the 
fifteenth century, in the year 1440, which is juft 
three hundred years ago. Adieu ! 

Look in your Dictionary for the following Ar- 
ticles ; 

Goths, 

Vifigoths, 

Oftrogoths, 

Vandales, 

Alaric. 



LETTER XIX. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

CONTINUONS aujourd*hui fur le fujet de 
I'Efpagne, et voyong-en quelques particularites 
qu'il eft bonne que vbus n'ignoriez pas. 

C'eft un tres-grand et tres-beau pays, peuplie et 
cultive a-demi, par les raifons queje yous ai marquees 
dans ma dernier e *. 

• Cctte tettre nt ft tioave p<ant. 

Elle 
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Elle eft divifee en plufieurs provinces, qui etolent 
autrefois des royaumes fepares. Valence eft la plus 
belle et la plus fertile, et produit des fruits et dcs 
vins excellens. 

La province d*Andaloufie, eft celebre pour fes che- 
vaux, qui font les plus beaux et les meilleurs de TEu- 
rope. Elle produit auili la meilleure laine^ dont nous 
nous fervons ici pour faire nos fins draps. 

La ville de Gibraltar, qui nous appartient, s'ap- 
pelloit du tems des Romains Gades^ et ce petit detroit 
de mer que vous voyez dans la carte, entre Gibraltar 
ct TAfrique, s'appelloit Fretum Gaditanum. La fable 
a rendu cette ville fameufe, parce qu'on pretend qu' 
Hcrcule finit la fes courfes, et qu'il y erigea deux 
piliers, fur lefquels il ccrivit, qu'on ne pouvoit pas 
aller plus loin ; Ne plus ultra ; fe croyant au bout du 
monde. 

L'Efpagne avoit autrefois plufieurs mines d'or et • 
d'argent, dont les Romains tirerent des fommes im- 
menfes, mais elles font epuifees depuis long-tems : 
celles du Perou et du Mexique y fuppleent abondam- 
ment. 

Les Efpagnols font Hers et faftueux en tout. Le roi 
fe iigne toujours, Moi le Roi, To el Rey, conmic 
s'il n'y avoit pas d'autre roi au monde ; et les enfans 
du roi s'appellent les Infantes, comme s'il n'y avoit 
pas d'autres enfants au monde. Le confeil du roi 
8'appelle la Junta. La ville capitale de I'Efpagne 
eft Madrid. 

L'Efpagne etoit autrefois affez libra, et il y avoit 
des affemblees des gens les plus confiderables, qui 
avoient de grands privileges^ a-peu-pre$ comme nos 

Parlemens. 
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Parlemens. On appelloit ces afTemblees las Cortes ; 
xnais il n'en eft plus queftion a prefent ; et le roi efl 
abfolu. 

Faites attention a toutes ces chofcs, et fouvenez- 
vous-cn. On ne les apprend pas ordin aire men t a 
I'ecole ; et on ne les fait que par la lefture et Tufage 
du monde> quand on efl homme. Mais fl vous voulez 
vous y appliquer un peu, vous en faurez plus au fortir 
de I'ecole, que les autres n'en favent a vingt ans. 
Adieu 1 Travaillez bien. Cefar^ne pouvoit pas iouffrir 
fon egal a Rome ; pourquoi en foufFririez vous a 
Tecole ? 

TRANSLATION. 

MY DEAR BOY, 

LET us now refume the fubjefl upon. Spain, and 
treat of fome particulars of which it is proper 
you ihould be informed. 

Spain is a very fine country, and of great extent, 
not above half peopled, nor above half cultivated ; 
for the reafons which I mentioned to you in my lall 
letter •. 

It is divided into feveral provinces, which formerly 
were fo many diftindt kingdoms. Valencia, of all of 
them, is the moft beautiful and fertile, producing ex- 
cellent wines, and delicious fruit. 

The province of Andalufia is celebrated for its 
horfes, the fineft (haped, and the beft of any in Eu- 
rope. It likewife produces the very beft wool, which 
we nlake ufe of here in manufaduring our fuperfine 
cloths. 

* This Letter is wanting. 

SUPPL, D • T^«^ 
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The town of Gibraltar, which belcxi^s to us, was 
called in the time of the Romans, Gades ; and that 
fmall ilieight, which you fee on the map, between 
Gibraltar and Africa, was nam^d Fretum Qaditanum. 
Fable has rendered that town famous ; for it is pre- 
tended that Hercules terminated there his excuriions, 
and that he eredled two pillars, on which he wrote, 
that there was no going any further ; Ne plus ultra ; 
thinking himfelf at the end of the world. 

Spain had anciently many gold and filver mines, 
out of which the Romans extradled prodigious fums ; 
but they have been long fince exhaufted : thofe of 
Peru and Mexico compenfate for them abundantly. 

The Spaniards are haughty and pompous in every 
thing. The king always figns himfelf, I the King, 
To el Rey, as if he were the only king in the world ; 
and the king's children are ftiled the Infants, as if 
there were no other infants in the world. The king's 
council is called 'Junta, The capital city of Spain is 
Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Aflemblies 
nfed to be held there of the moft confiderable people, 
who enjoyed great privileges ; fomething like our Par- 
liaments. Thofe affemblies were named las Cortes^ 
but they are of little authority at prefent.; the king is 
abfolute. 

Give attention to all thcfe things, and try^ re- 
member 'them. They are feldom learned at fchool, 
and are acquired mollly by reading and converfation, 
when we are become men ; but if you will only apply 
yourfelf, you will know-more of them at your leaving 
fchool, than other young gentlemen do at twenty 
years of age. Farewell ! Work hard, Cafar could 
• not 
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not bear an equal at Rome ; why ihould you bear an 
equal at fchool ? 



L E T T E R XX. 

[Ce qui fuit e(l le commencement de la Defcription 
Geographique de I'Aile, qui ne fe trouve point 
dans Tedition in-izmo^ vol. i. p. 1S8.] 

A S I E. 

L'A S T E etoit la plus grande, et la plus cclebre 
partie de Tancien monde. Adam, le premier 
hommc, y fut cree, et les premieres grandes monar- 
chies y commencerent, comme celles des Afiyriens, 
des Medes, et des Perfes. Les Arts et les Sciences y 
furent aufli inventes. L'Afie eft divifee a cctte heare 
en fix grandes parties : 

La Turquie, 

La Perfe, 

L'Empire du Mogol, ou rindoHan, 

La Chine, 

La Tartaric, 

Les Ifles Afiatiques. 
La Turquie en Afie contient un nombrt infini de 
pays, qui etoient tres-celebres autrefois, mais qui ne 
font connus a prefent que par les marchandifes qui en 
viennent. Prefque tons les pays dont vous entendez 
parler dans la Bible, font k cette heure partie de la 
Turquie ; entre autres la Paleftine, ou il y a la fa- 
meufe ville de Jerufalem, le Ciegc des anciens rois de 
Judee: Solomon y batit, par Pordre de Dieu, le 
D z Temple 
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Temple des Juifs. La ville de Jeruralem fiit detruite 
par Titus, Empcreur Remain. 

TRANSLATION. 

[The following is the beginning of the Geographical 
Defcription of Afia, wantii^g in the duodecimo 
edition, vol. i. p. 189.] 

ASIA. 

ASIA was the largeft and the mod celebrated part 
of the ancient world. Adam, the firft man, 
was created there ; and in it the firft great monar- 
chies had their rife, namely, the AfTyrians, Medes, 
and Perfians. The Arts and Sciences were alfo in- 
vented there, Afia is at prefent divided into fix 
great parts : 

Turkey, 
Perfia, 

The Empire of the Mogul, or Indoftan, 
China, 
Tartary, 

The Afiatic Iflands. 
Turkey in Afia contains an infinite number of 
countries formerly of great celebrity; but now of 
note only on account of the merchandize which comes 
from thence. Almoft every place mentioned in the 
Bible makes a part of Turkey ; among the reft Pa- 
Icftine, of which the capital is the famous city of Je- 
rufalem, the feat of the ancient kings of Judah ; 
there, by God's command, Solomon built the temple 
of the Jews. The city of Jerufalem was deflroyed by 
Titus the Roman Emperor. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXL 

DEAR BOY, 

IN my laft letter we travelled no further than Ara- 
bia, but now we "will go ftill more eaflward, and 
vifit Perfia ; which is at prefent a very great and 
rich country, though it does not now make the fame 
figure in the world that it did in antiquity. It was 
then the greateft kingdom in the known world, and 
the enemy that Greece dreaded the moft, till it was 
conquered by Alexander the Great, in the reign of 
Darius. It had then four famous great cities, Ecba- 
tana, Sufa, Perfepolis, and Babylon, Perfepolis was 
borned to aflies by Alexander the Great, in a 
drunken fit, at the inftigation of his miftrefs, Thais, 
who prevailed with him to go with a lighted flambeau 
in his hand, and fet fire to the town himfelf. The 
chief town of Perfia at prefent is Ifpahan ; and the 
King of Perfia is called the Sophi of Perfia, who is 
now Thamas Kouli Kan. Perfia produces great quan- 
tities of filk and cotton ; the cotton grows upon 
Ihrubs, or bufhes, of about three feet high. The 
Perfian horfes ar^ the bed in the world, even better 
than the Arabian. The Perfians have likewife great 
numbers of camels, which are animals much taller 
and ftronger than horfes, with great lumps upon the 
middle of their backs ; they can bear vafl burdens, 
and can live without drinking. We bring a great 
many filks and cotton fluffs here from Perfia, and 
particulaily carpets for floors, which are much finer 
r> 3 than 
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than the Turkey carpets. The Perfians are of the 
Mahometan, that is, the Turkifh religion ; with this 
difference only, that the Perlians look upon Hali, a 
difciple of Mahomet's, as the gfeifteft Prophet, where- 
as the Turks hold Mahomet to be the greateft. The 
ancient Perfians worihipped the Sun. The govern- 
ment of Perfia, like all the caftem kingdom, is abfo- 
lute and defpotic ; the people are flavcs, and the 
kings tyrants. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIL 

DEAR BOY, 

ON the eaft of Perfia you will find, in the map, 
Indoftan, or the country of the Great Mogul ; 
which is a moft extenfive, fruitful, and rich country. 
. The two chief towns are, Agra and Delhi ;* and the 
two great rivers are, the Indus and the Ganges. 
This country, as well as Perlia, produces great quan- 
tities of lilks and cottons : we trade with it very much, 
and our Eafl India Company has a great fettlement 
at Fort St. George. There are alfo great mines of 
diamonds, of which the Mogul takes the beft for 
himfelf ; and the others are fold, and moft of them 
brought into Europe, There are likewife many ele- 
phants, whofe teeth make the ivory that you fee here. 
The Sophi of Perfia, Thamas Kouli Kan, has lately 
conquered this country, and carried off many millions 
in jewels and money. The great Empire of China 
joins on the eaft to Indoftan ; the two principal towns 

of 
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of which are, Peking in the north, and Nanking in 
the fouth, as you will fee in the map. We carry on 
a great trade with China, at the fea-port town of 
Canton, from whencfe we bring all our tea and 
china. China was conquered about a hundred years 
ago by the Tartars, who- have fettled in China, and 
made it the feat of empire. The Chinefe a-pe a very 
ingenious, polite people. China is reckoned the 
moft populous country in the world. Bfeyond China, 
to the eaft, you will find the kingdom of Japan, 
which is an ifland, or rather a great number of iflands 
together which are called Japan : J-edo- is the chief 
town. It produces gold and iilver, and that fine, 
wood, of which you fee fcreens-, cabinets, and tea- 
tables. It aifo produces a fine-coloured china, which 
15 called' Japan china, to didingui(h it from the Chi- 
n^fe china. Adieu. 



LETTER XXm. 

NOR T H of Perfia, Indoftan, and China, you 
will find, at the top of the map of Afia, Tar- 
tary ; which is a country of prodigious extent. The 
northern parts of it are extremely barren, and full 
of deferts ; fome of the fouthern parts of it are tole- 
rably good. The people are extremely rude and bar- 
barous, living chiefly upon raw fleih, and lying ge- 
nerally upon the ground, or at beft in tents.- This 
vaft country is divided into feverai' principalities ; but 
all thofe Princes are dependent upon one, who is 
called the Great Cham of Tartary. The commodi- 
D 4 tiei 
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ties that are brought from thence into Eurc^e are, 
furs, flax^ mo(k> manna, rhubarb, and other phyiical 
plants. 

Another part of Aiia, and the only one which we 
have not yet mentioned, is Turkey in Afia, which 
comprehends all thofe provinces in Afia that are un- 
der the empire of the Great Turk. They arc only 
confiderable at prefent from their extent ; for they are 
poor, and little inhabited, upon account of the ty- 
ranny of the Turkilh government. 

Having done with Afia for the prefent, we will 
return to Africa, where hitherto we have only ex- 
amined Egypt. Africa isi, as you know, one of the 
four quarters of tlie world ; and is divided into nine 
principal parts, which are, Egypt, Barbary, Biledul- 
gerid, Zaara, Nigritia, Guinea, Nubia, and Ethiopia, 
The Africans are the mofl ignorant and unpoliflied 
people in the world, little better than the lions, ty- 
gers, leopards, and other wild beafts, which that 
country produces in great numbers. 

The moft fouthern part of Africa is the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the Dutch have a fettlement, and 
where our fliips flop always, in their way to the Eaft- 
Indies. This is in the country of the Hottentots, the 
moft favage people in the whole world. The Afri- 
cans that lie near the Mediterranean fea fell their 
children for flaves, to go to the Weft-Indies ; and 
likewife fell all thofe prifoners that they take in war. 
We buy a great many of them to fell again to advan- 
tage in the Weft-Indies, 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Bath, July the 24th, 1742. 
DEAR BOY, 
T F you have as much pleafure in deferving and re- 
•** ceiving praife, as I have in giving it you, when 
you do deferve it, this letter will be very agreeable 
to you, for I write it merely to give you your juft 
commendations for your theme, which I received 
this morning. The diftion, in all the three languages, 
is better than I could have expeded : the Englifh, par- 
ticularly, is not inelegant; the thoughts arejuftaMd 
fenfible ; and the hiftorical examples with which you 
illuflrate them, are apt and pertinent. I (howed 
your performance to fome men of letters here, and at 
the fame time told them ypur age ; at both which, 
confidered together, they cxprefTed great fatisfaftion, 
and fome furprize; and faid, that if you went on at 
this rate, but for five or fix years longer, you would 
diftinguifh yourfelf extremely, and become very con- 
ftderable ; but then they added (for I muft tell you all) 
that they obferved many forward boys flop fhort on 
a fudden, from giddinefs and inattention, and turn 
out great blockheads at lafl. I anfwered for you, that 
this would not happen to you, for that you was tho- 
roughly fenfible of the ufefulnefs and neceffity of . 
knowledge ; that you knew it could not be acquired 
without pains and attention ; and that you knew too, 
that the ntxt ibur or £ve years wert the only time of 
J) 5 your 
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your life in which you could acquire it. Of this, I 
muil confefs, they doubted a little, and defired I would 
remember to ihow them fome of your exerciCes a year 
hence, which I promifed I would do ; fo, pray take 
care to advance, left what is fo much to your honour 
now, (hould then prove to your difgrace. Non fro- 
gredi eft regredi^ is a very true maxim in moft things, 
but is particularly true with regard to learning. I 
am very glad Mr. Maittaire puts you upon making 
themes, for that will ufe you to think, and your writ- 
ing them in Englifli, as well as in Latin and Greek, 
will improve you in your own language, and teach yoa 
both to write and fpeak it with purity and elegance, 
which it is moft abfolutely neceflary to do ; for though 
indeed the juftnefs and ftrength of the thoughts are 
the moft material points, and that words are but the 
drefs of thoughts, yet, as a very handfome man or 
woman may be disfigured, and rendered even dif- 
agreeable, by an awkward, flovenly, and ragged 
drefs, fo good thoughts may lofe great part of their 
beauty, if exprefled in low, improper, and inelegant 
words. People miftake very much, who imagine that 
they muft of courfe fpeak their own language well, 
and that therefore they need not ftudy it, or attend to 
it: but you will foon find how falfe this way of rea- 
foning is, if you obferve the Englilli fpoken by almoft 
all Englifti people who have no learning. Moft wo- 
men, and all the ordinary people in general, fpeak in 
open defiance of all grammar, ufe words that are not 
Englifti, and murder thofe that are; and though in- 
deed they make themfelves underftood, they do it fo 
difagreeably, that what they fay feldom makes amends 

for 
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for their manner ^f faying it. I have this day received 
a letter from Mr. Maittaire, in which he gives me a 
better account of you than ufual ; which pteafes me fo 
much, that you Ihall be well rewarded for it when I 
fee you; that will be before it is very long, fo you 
need not write to me any more. Adieu. 

As you are now in a way of themes, I fend you 
this to exerciie your thoughts upon againil X come to 
town. 

Sapere, et fori qua fintiai* 

It is in an Epiftle from Horace to Tibullus ; if 
you read the whole Epiftle, which is a fhort and an 
eafy one, with Mr. Maittaire, you will fee how thofe 
words are introduced ; then you will confider what are 
the advantages, and the means of acquiring them. 
If you can illuftrate them by the examples of forae 
who poffefTed thofe talents eminently, it will do well. 
And if you can find out a fimile, very applicable to 
the pofTefllon, or the want of thofe talents, it will adorn 
the compofition. 
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LETTER XXV. 

[The following is that part of the Epitome of the 
Hiflory of England^ which is wanting in the duo- 
decimo edition, vol. i. p. 197.] 

ENGLAND was originally called Britain, when 
the Romans, under Julius Caefar, firft invaded 
it : the Romans continued in Britain about four hun* 
dred years. 

The Romans quitted Britain of themfelves ; and 
then the Scotch, who went by the name of Pidls (from. 
pingerti to paint) becaufe they painted their (kins, at- 
tacked the Britains, and beat them ; upon which the 
Britains called over the Angli, a people of Saxony, 
to their affiftance againft the Pifts. The Angli came 
and beat the Pifts ; but then beat the Britains too, 
and made themfelves mailers of the kingdom, which ' 
from their own name they called Anglia, from whence r 
it was called England. 

Thefe Saxons,divided England into fe«en kingdoms; 
which were called the Saxon Heptarchy, from nrra, 
feven, and a^x*^** chief. 

Afterwards the Danes invaded England, and made 
themfelves mailers of it ; but were foon driven out 
again, and the Saxon government reftored. 

The laft invafion of England was by the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror, in 1066 ; that is, about 
feven hundred years ago* 

Though 
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Though William came in by conqueft, he did not 
pretend to govern abfolutely as a Conqueror, bot 
thought it his fafeft way to conform himfelf to the 
conilltution of this country. He was a great man. 

His fon, William Rufus, fo called becaufe he had 
red hair, fucceeded him. He was killed accidentally 
by one of his own people as he was hunting. He 
died without children, and was fucceeded by liis young* 
cr brother, Henry the Firft. 

Henry the Firfl was a great king. As he had no 
fons, he was fucceeded by his nephew Stephen. 

Stephen was attacked by the Eroprefs Maud, wh» 
was daughter to Henry the Firft, and had confequently 
a better right to the crown than Stephen. He agreed 
to a treaty with her, by which ihe let him reign for 
his life ; and he obliged himfelf to fettle the crown 
after his death upon her fon Henry the Second^ who 
in effe&. fucceeded him. 

Henry the Second was a very great king ; he con- 
quered Ireland, and annexed it to the Crown of Eng- 
land. He was fucceeded by his fon, Richard the 
Firft. 

Richard the FMUt was remarkable by nothing but by 
his playing the fool in a Croifado to Jerufalem ; a 
prevailing folly of thofe times, when the Chriltians 
thought tb merit Heaven, by taking Jerufalem from 
the Turks. He was fucceeded by John. 

King John was oppreflive and tyrannical ; fo that the 
people rofe againft him, and obliged him tp give them 
a charter^ confirming all their liberties and privileges : 
which charter fubiiils to this day^ and is called Magna 

Charta« 
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Charta. He was fucceeded by hit fon> Henry the 
Third. 

Henry the Third had along bat troublefome reig^, 
being in perpetual diCputes with the peof!4e and the 
nobles; fometimes beatings fometimes beaten. He 
was fucceeded by his fon^ Edward the Firft. 

Edward the Firft was one of the greated kings of 
England. He conquered the principality of Wales, 
and annexed it to the Crown of England ; fince which 
time the eldeft fon of the King of England has always 
been Prince of Wales. He beat the Scotch feveral 
times. Many of our beft laws were made in his reign. 
His fon, Edward the Second^ fucceeded him. 

Edward the Second was a wretched, weak creature, 
«nd always governed by favourites ; fa that he was 
depofed, put into priibn> and ibon afterwards put to 
death. 

His fon, Edward the Third, Succeeded him ; and 
was one of the greatefl kings England ever had. He 
declared war with France ; and with an army of 
thirty thoufand men, beat the French army of fixty 
thoufand men, at the famous battle of Crecy, in 
Picardy, where above thirty thoufand French were 
killed. His fon, who was called the Black Prince, 
beat the French again at the battle of Poiftiers, and 
took the King of France prifoner. The French had 
above threefcore thoufand men, and the Black Prince 
had buc eight thoufand. This King founded tlie 
Order of the Garter. His fon, the Black Prince, 
died before him, ib that he was fucceeded by hi« 
grandfon, Richard the Second, fon to the Black 
Prince^ 

Thi$ 
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This Richard the Second had none of the virtues 
of his father, or grandfather, but was governed by- 
favourites ; was profufe, neceflitous, and endeavoured 
to make himfetf abfolute ; fo that he was depofed, 
put into prifon, aiid fbon after put to death by Henry 
the Fourth, who fucceeded him, and who was the firft 
of the Houfe of Lancafter, 

Henry the Fourth was defcended from Edward the 
Third, by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancartcr, and 
had confequently no hereditary right to the GroWft', 
He beat both the Scotch and the Welih. He was a 
con fider able man. 

Henry the Fifth, his fon, fucceeded him ; and was, 
without difpute, one of the greateft kings of England ; 
though he promifed little while he was Prince of 
Wales, for he led a diffolute and riotous life, evert 
robbing fometimes upon the highway. But, as foon as 
he came to the throne, he left thofe fliameful courfes, 
declared war to France, and entirely routed the French 
"army, fix times more numerous than his own, at the 
famous battle of Agincourt, in Picardy. He died 
before he had completed the conqueft of France ; and 
was fucceeded by his fon, Hetiry the Sixth, a minor, 
who was left under the guardianftiip of his uncles, the 
Dukes of Bedford and Gloutefter. 

Henry the Sixth was fo little like his father, that h6 
foon loft all*, that his father had got; and, though 
crowned King of France, at Paris, was driven out of 
France ; and, of all his father's conquefts, retaitfdd 
only Calais. It was a remarkable accident that gav6 
the firft turn to the fucceflbs of the Eftgliih, in Fratoce. 
They wer^ befiegiftg the toWA of Orleans, When iti 

ordvasarf 
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ordinary girl, called Joanne d'Arques, took it into 
her head that God had appointed her to drive the 
Englifh out of France. Accordingly fhe attacked, at 
the head of the French troops, and entirely beat the 
Englifh. The French call her. La Pualle J' Orleans^ 
She was afterwards taken' by the Englifh, and fhame- 
fully burnt for a witch. Henry had not better fuccefs 
in England, for being a weak man himfelf, and en- 
tirely governed by his wife, he was depofed by £d« 
ward the Fourth, of the Houfe of York, who had the 
hereditary right to the Crown. 

Edward the Fourth did nothing coniiderable, ex- 
cept againfl the Scotch, whoin he beat. He intended 
to have attempted the recovery of France, but was 
prevented by his death. He left two fons under age ; 
the eldeft of which was proclaimed King, by the 
name of Edward the Fifth. But the Duke of Gloucef- 
ter, their uncle and guardian, murdered them both, 
to make way for himfelf to the throne. He was 
Richard the Third, commonly called Crook-Back 
Richard, becaufe'he was crooked. 

Richard the Third was fb cruel and fanguinary„ 
that he foon became univerfally hated. Henry the 
Seventh, of the Houfe of Lancafter, profited of the 
general hatred of the people to Richard; raifed an 
army, and beat Richard, at the battle of Bofworth- 
field, in Leicefterfhire, where Richard was killed. - 

Henry the Seventh was proclaimed King, and foon 
after married the daughter of Edward the Fourth ; 
re-uniting thereby the pretenfions of both the Houfes 
of York and Lancafter ; or, as they were then called, 
the White Rofc, and the Red. The white rofe, being 

the 
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the arms of the Houfe of York ; and the red rofe, the, 
arms of the Houfe of Lancafler. Henry the Seventh 
was a fallen^ cunning, and* covetous King, opprefling 
his fubjefts to fqueeze money out of them ; and ac- 
cordingly died unlamented, and immenfely rich. 

Henry the Eighth fucceeded his father. His reigti 
deferves your attention, being full of remarkable 
events, particularly that of the Reformation. 

He was as profufe, as his father was avaricious, and 
ibon fpent in idle fhow and pleafures the great fumt 
^ his father left him. He was violent and impetuous in 
. all his paiTions, in fatisfying which he flopped at no« 
thing. He had married, in his father's life-time, Ca« 
therine, Princefs of Spain, the widow of his elder 
brother Prince Arthur; but growing weary of her, and 
being in love with Anne Boleyn, he was refolved 
to be divorced from his wife, in order to marry Anne; 
The Pope would not confent to this divorce ; at which 
Henry was fo incenfed, that he threw off the Pope's 
authority in England, declared himfelf bead of the 
church, and divorced himfelf. You mufl know diat 
in thofe days of Popery and ignorance, the Pope pre- 
tended to be above all kings, and to depofe them 
when he thought proper. He was univerfal head of 
the church, and difpofed of bifhoprics and ecclefiaf- 
tical matters in every country in Europe. To which 
unreaibnable pretentions all princes had been fools 
enough more or lefs to fubmit. But Henry put an 
end to thofe pretentions in England ; and refolved to 
retain no part of Popery that was incontiftent either 
with his patiions, or his intereil; in confequence of 
whichj heditiblved the monafteries and religious houfe» 

in 
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io England^ took away their eftates^ kept feme for 
lumfelf, and diHributed the reft amonguthe ooniiderablft 
people of this country. This was the beginiiing of 
the Reformation in Eaglandy and happened about two 
hundred years aga As it is neceflary you (hould 
know what the Reformation is, I mufl tell you, that a 
little more than two hundred years ago, all Europe 
were Papifts, till one Martin Lutiier, a German Au- 
gufline Monk, began in Germany to reform religion 
from the errors, abfurdities, and fuperflitions of Po- 
pery. Many German princes, particularly the Eledor 
of Saxony, embraced his dodlrine, and protefled againil 
the Church of Rome, from whence they were called 
Proteilants. Read the article- Luther in your dici 
tionary. 

To return to Henry the Eighth; he married (ix 
wives, one after another, two of which he beheaded 
fbr adultery, and put away twa becaufe he did net 
like them. He was for fome time governed abfblute- 
ly by his fir ft minifler. Cardinal Wolfey y who was at 
laft difgraced, and broke his heart. 

He was fucceeded by his fon, Edward the Sixth, 
who was but nine years old ; but his guardians being 
Proteftants, the Reformation was^ eflablifhed in Eng^ 
land. He died at fifteen years old, and was fucceed^ 
by his half fifter Mary. 

Queen Mary was the daughter of Henry the Ei^th, 
by his firft wife, Catherine of Spain. She was a zea- 
lous and cruel PapiH, imprifoned and burnt the Pro* 
teftants, and did all fhe could to root out the Refbr* 
mation in England ; but £d not reign long enough 
|o doit. She was^ married to Philip the Second of ■ 

Spain, 
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Spaing but having no children^ was focceeded by her 
filler Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is, without (Kfpute, 
the moll glorious in the Englilh hillory. She efta- 
blilhed the Reformation, encouraged trade and manu-^ 
failures, and carried the nation to a pitch of happi- 
nefs and glory it had never feen before, and has never 
feen fince. She defeated the fleet which Philip the 
Second of Spain fent to invade England, and which 
he called the Invincible Armada. She aililled the 
Dutch, who had revolted from the tyranny of th^ 
fame king's government ; and contributed to the efta- 
blifhment of the republic of the United Provinces. 
She was the fupport of the Proteftant caufe in Europe: 
In her reign we made cur firft fettlement in America, 
which was Virginia, fo called from her, becaufe (he 
was a virgin, and never married. She beheaded her 
coufin Mary Queen of Scotland, who was continually 
forming plots to liethrone her, and ufurp the king- 
dom. She reigned four-and-forty years, with glory 
to herfelf, and advantage to her kingdom. Lord 
Burleigh was her wife and honell miniller during 
almoft her whole reign. As Ihe died without children, 
fhe was fucceeded by her neareft relation. King James 
the Firll, the fon of Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
beheaded. 

With King James the Firll the family of the Stuarts 
came to the throne, and fupplied England fucceflively 
with four very bad Kings. King James had no one of 
the virtues of his predeceflbr Queen Elizabeth, but' 
had all the faults and vices that a man, or even a king, 
can have. He was a moll notorious cowaCrd and lyaf, 

a formal 
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a formal pedant ; thinking and calling hlmfelf wife, 
without being fo in any degree ; wanting always to 
make himfelf ab{blute> without either parts or cou- 
rage to compafs it. He was the bubble of his fa« 
vourites, whom he enriched, and always in neceffity 
himfelf. His reign was inglorious and fhameful, and 
laid the foundation of all the mifchief that happened 
under the reign of his fon and fucceffor King Charles 
the Firft. 

Obferve, that till King James the Firft, Scotland 
had its own Kings, and was independent of England; 
but he being king of Scotland when Queen Elizabeth 
died, England and Scotland have from that time 
been united under the fame kings» 



LETTER XXVL 

DEAR BOY, " Tucfday., 

GO O D-breedihg is fo important an article in 
life, and fo abfolutely neceffary for you, if you 
would pleafe, and be well received in the world, that 
I muft give you another le6lure upon it, and poflibly 
this will not be the laft neither. 

I only mentioned, in my laft, the general rules of 
common civility, which whoever does not obferve, 
will pafs for a bear, and be as unwelcome as one, in 
company ; and there is hardly any body brutal enough 
not to anfwcr when they are fpoke to, or not to fay. Sir, 
My Lord> or> Madam^ according to the rank of the 

people 
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people they fpeak to. But it is not enough not to be 
rude ; you (hould be extremely civile and difHnguifhed 
for your good- breeding.. The firft principle of this 
good-breeding is never to (ay any thing that yoa 
think can be difagreeable to any body in company ; 
but, on the contrary, you (hould endeavour to fay 
what will be agreeable to them ; and that in an eafy 
and natural manner, without feeming to fludy for 
compliments. There is likewifc fuch a thing as a 
civil look, and a rude look; and you (hould look civil, 
as well as be fo ; for if, while you arc faying a civil 
thing, you look gruff and furly, as moft Engli(h bump- 
kins do, nobody will be obliged to you for a civility 
that feemed to come fo unwillingly. If you have oc- 
cafion to contradiA any body, or to fet them right 
from a miftake', it would be very brutal to fay, naf 
is not fo '^ I knew Better ; or, you tire out ; bu^you 
fhould fay, with a civil look, / heg your pardon , I he- 
lieve you miftake ; or , If I may take the liberty of con^ 
iradiSing you, I believe it is fo and fo ; for, though 
you may know a thing better than other people, yet 
it is very (hocking to tell them fo diredlly, without 
fomething to foften it*: but remember particularly, 
that whatever you fay or do, with ever fo civil an in- 
tention, a great deal con(i(ls in the manner and the 
look, which muft be genteel, eafy, and natural, and 
is ea(ier to be felt than defcribed. 

Civility is particularly due to all women ; and re- 
member, that no provocation whatfoever can ju(Hfy 
any man in not being civil to every woman; ^md the 
greateft man in England would juftly be reckoned a 
brute^ if he were not civil to the meanefl woman. 

It 
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It is due to their (ex, and is the only protedtioR they 
Jiave againft the fuperior ftrength of ours ; nay^ even 
a little flattery is allowable with women ; and a man 
may, without any meannefs, tell a woman that (he is 
cither handfomer or wifer than (he is. I repeat it again 
to you, obferve the French people, and mind how ea- 
iily and naturally civil their addrefs is, and how agree- 
ably they iniinuate little civilities in their converfa- 
tion. They think it fo eflential, that they call an 
honeft man and a civil man by the fame name, of 
honnete homme i and the Romans called civility huma' 
nitas, as thinking it infeparable from humanity. As 
nobody can inftrufl you in good-breeding better than 
your Mama, be fure you mind all ftie fays to you upon 
that fubjeft, and depend upon it, that your reputation 
and fuccefs in the world will, in a great meafure, de- 
pend upon the degree of good-breeding you are 
mafler of. You cannot begin too early to take that 
turn, in order to make it natural and habitual to you; 
which it is to very few Engliflimen, who, negledling 
it while they are young, find out too late, when they 
are old, how neceffary it is, and then cannot get it 
right. There is hardly a French cook that is not 
better bred than moft Engliihmen of quality, and that 
cannot prefent himfelf with more eafe, and a better 
addrefs, in any mixed company. Remember to pradife 
all this, and then, with the learning which I hope you 
will have, you may arrive at what I reckon almoft the 
perfection of human nature, Englifh knowledge with 
French good-breeding. Adieu ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Cheltenham, June the 25th, 1743, 
BEAR BOY, 

THI S morning I received your letter of the 23d 
of June, and not of July, as you had dated it. 
I am very glad you have had that troublefome tooth 
drawn; you will now, I dare fay, be perfedlyeafy, and 
have no more interruptions, I hope, from fchool. I 
fend you back your theme, the fenfe of which I am 
very well fatisfied with ; I have corredled the Englifh 
of it, which corre<ftions I defire you will obferve and 
remember. Though, propriety and accuracy are com- 
mendable in every language, they are particularly ne- 
ceffary in one's own ; and diftinguifh people of fafti ion 
and education from the illiterate vulgar. Thofe who 
fpeak and write a language with purity and elegance, 
have a great advantage over even thofe who are free 
from faults, but have yet no beauty nor happinefs of 
ftyle and expreilion. Gicero fays, very truly, that it 
is a great ornament and advantage to excel other men 
in that particular quality in which men excel beafts. 
Speech. Diredl your next to me here, and after that 
to Bath. Adieii I and, iti proportion as you dcfcrve it, 
I ihall always be, ' Your's. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Bath, July the i6th, 1743. 
DEAR BOY, 

I RECEIVED, this morning, yoar letter and theme, 
both which were fo much better written than the 
former, that I almoft read them at fight. It is there- 
fore plain that you could do better than you did^ and 
I am fure you can do better dill, and defire that you 
will be pleafed to do fo. I fend you back your letter 
for the fake of two grofs faults in orthography, which 
I have corredled, and which it is St you Ihould obferve. 
Thofe things which all people can do well if they 
pleafe, it is a fhame to do ill. As for example ; 
writing and fpelling well only require care and atten- 
tion. There are other things which people are not 
obliged to do at all ; but if they do them at all, are 
obliged to do them well, or they make themfelves 
very ridiculous by attempting them. As for inflance ; 
dancing, mufic, painting; which a man is not obliged 
to know at all ; but then he is obliged by common 
fenfe not to do them at all, unlefs he does them well. 
J am very glad to hear that you have increafed your 
fortune, by the acquifition of two filver pence. la 
that article (in fpite of the old proverb) I recommend 
to you^ to be penny nvi/e, and to take a great deal of 
pains to get more. Money (b got brings along with 
it, what feldom accompanies moneys honoiu'» As yoa 

arc 
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are now got into fenfe verfes, remember, that it is not ' 
fuiHcient to put a little common fenfe into hexameters 
and pentameters ; that alone does not xonflitute poe- 
try : but obferve, and endeavour to imitate, the poeti- 
cal didi<Hi> the epithets, and the images of the poets ; 
for though the Latin maxim is a true one, Na/ciiur 
poet ay fit orator ; that relates only to the genius, the 
fire, and the invention of the poet, which is certainly 
never to be acquired, but mufl be born with him. 
But the mechanical parts of poetry, fuch as the dic- 
tion, the numbers, and the harmony, they are to be 
acquired by care. Many words, that are very properly 
ufed in profe, are much below the dignity of verfe. 
Frequent epithets would be very improper and af- 
fefted in profe, but are almoft neceffary in verfe. 
Thus you will obferve, that Ovid, the poet you now 
read, adds an epithet to almoft every fubftantive ; 
which epithet is to point out fome particular circum- 
flance or peculiarity of the fubftantive. Virgil com- 
monly gives the epithet of Fius to his Hero ^neas, 
upon account of his remarkable piety, both to his fa- 
ther Anchifes, and to the gods ; but then, when he re- 
prefents him fighting, or making love, he judicioufly 
changes the epithet, and calls him Dux jEneas, a more 
proper epithet in thofe fituations. Ovid, in his epif- 
tle from Penelope to Ulyffes, makes "her give him the 
epithet of lentus, becaufe he was fo long a coming 
home. 

Hanc tua PeneUfe lento tihi mittit Vlyjfi. 

When you read the Poets attend to all thefe things^ as 
SuppL. E well 
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well as merely to the literal conftradion of the Ian* 
guage, or the feet of the verfe. 

I hope you take pains with Mr. Fitzgerald, and im- 
prove much in Greek, for that, I am fure, is in your 
power. I will give you Horace's advice upon^hat 
fubjed. 



' Vos exemplaria Graca 

NoSiurnd 'verfate manu, verjate diurnd. 

Every body knows Latin, but few people know Greek 
well ; fo that you will diftinguifh yourfelf much more 
by Greek, than you can by Latin : and, confidering 
how long you have learned it, you ought to know it as 
well. 

If you would have me bring you any thing from 
hence, let me know what, and you Ihall have it; pro- 
vided that, at my return, I hear an equally good ac- 
count of you from Dr. Nichols, Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
Mondeur Coudert. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Bath, Auguft the 8th, 1743. 
DEAR BOY, 

1A M very forry to hear from London that you 
have got a rafh, which I fuppofe proceeds from an 
immenfe quantity of bad fruit you have eaten ; how- 
ever, it is well for you that the diftemper difcharges 
itfdf in this way, and you will be the better for it af- 
terwards. 
4 
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tcTwards. But pray let all fruit, for fome time, be 
forbidden fruit to you ; and let no Wefbninfter Eve, 
with either ftall or bafket, tempt you to tafte. Health, 
in my mind, deferves more attention than life ; and 
yet one would think that few people knew the value 
of it, by their way of living. Fruit is yet the only 
irregularity your age expofes you to ; and you fee 
the confequences of it ; but they are not tq compare 
to the ill confequences which attend the irregularities 
of manhood. Wine and women give incurable dis- 
tempers. Fevers, the gout, the ftone, the pox, are 
the neceflary confequences of debauchery: and can 
rational creatures then wilfully bring fuch misfortunes 
Upon themfelves ? I am fure you never will. Mens 
/hna in corporefanoy is the trueft defcription I know 
of human happinefs ; I think you have them both at 
prefent ; take care to keep them : it is in your power 
%o do it. 

If I fliould not be in town before the filly breaking, 
up for Bartholomew- tide, 1 would have you then go as 
lafual to Mr. Maittaire, to amufe yourfelf with Greek, 
I have wrote to him about it ; and I expedt a much 
better account of you from him tliis breaking- up, than 
I had the laft. Do not write to me after next Thurf- 
day, for I leave this place next Saturday. You need 
not fend me any theme, iince you have not been well» 
and I will be fatisfied with hearing of your recovery ; 
but yoa may get the two themes I fent you ready 
again ft I come to town. You will obferve, they are 
dire^ contrary fubjedls, and I fhall be glad to know, 
^hat you can urge on each fide of the queilion* 
Jdagnis tamen excidit aufis, is what Ovid fays of Phae« 
£ 2 ton. 
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ton, to excufe his attempting what he could not per- 
form ; and implies, that there is fome degree of me* 
rit in attempting great things, even though one fails. 
The other, jita nunquam tentes aut perfice, recom- 
mends prudence in all we undertake, and to attempt 
nothing that we are not fure to be able to go through 
with. Adieu. 



LETTER XXX. 

Hague> April the i6th, N. S. 1745. 
DEAk BOY, 

GIVE the inclofed to Monfieur Coudert ; 'tis 
in anfwer to one I received from him lately, in 
which he commends you, and confequently pleafes 
me. If your praifes give me fo much pleafure, how 
much more muft they give you, when they come round 
to you, and are confequently untainted with flattery ! 
To be commended by thofe, who themfelves defervc 
to be commended, ^ and for things commendable in 
themfelves, is in my mind the greateft pleafure any 
body can feel. Tacitus exprelTes it with great ftrength, 
in three words, when he relates that Germanicus 
ufed to go about his camp in difguife, to hear what 
his foldiers and officers faid of him, and overhearing 
them always fpeak well of him, adds, Fruitur fama 
fui : He enjoys his tn/jn reputation* No man deferves 
reputation, who does not delire it, and whoever de- 
iires it, may be fure, to a certain degree, to deferve 
k, and to have it. Do you therefore win it> and wear 

it; 
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it ; I can aflure you no man is well-drefled who does 
not wear it : he had better be in rags. 

Next to charader, which is founded upon folid 
merit, the moft pleafing thing to one's felf, is to 
pleafe ; and that depends upon the manner of exert- 
ing thofe good qualities that form the character. Here 
the Graces are to be called in, to accompany and 
adorn every word and adion ; the look, the tone of 
voice, the manner of fpeaking, the geftures, mull all 
confpire to form that Je nef^ay quoy, that every body 
feels, though nobody can exaftly defcribe. The beft 
way of acquiring it, I believe, is to obferve by what 
particular circumftance each perfon pleafes you the 
bed, and to imitate that perfon in that particular ; for 
what pleafes you,, will probably pleafe another. 

Monfieur Dunoyers will come to you this breaking-r 
up, not fo much to teach you to dance, as to walk> 
ftand, and fit wcU. They are not fuch trifles as they 
are commonly thought, and people are more in- 
fluenced by them than they imagine'; therefore pray 
mind them, and let genteel and graceful motions and 
attitudes become habitual to you. Adieu 1 I ihali fee 
you before it is very long. 



LETTER XXXI. 

PEAR BOY, April the 50th, N. S. 174^. 

YOU rebuke me very juftly for my miilake be- 
tween Juno and Venus, and I am very glad 
to be corrected by you. It is Juno's fpeech to JEjoIus^ 
E 3 in 
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in the firft book of Virgil, that I meant, and if I faid 
Venus's, I faid very wrong. What led me into the 
error at the time, might poffibly be, that in that 
fpeech (if I remember right) Juno affames a little of 
Venus's charafter, and offers to procure for .^lus, 
by way of bribe. 

Your Eafter breaking-up is, by good luck, but 
Ihort, and I hope I (hall fee you in England before 
your Whitfuntide idlenefs ; though I flatter myfelf you 
will not make it a time of idlenefs, at Icaft I will do 
my endeavours to prevent it. 

I am fure you are now old enough, and I hope and 
believe that you are wife enough, to be fenfible of the 
great advantages you will receive for the reft of your 
life, from application in the beginning of it. If you 
have regard for your character, if you wouid be loved 
and eileemed hereafter, this is your time, and youf 
only time, to get the materials together; and to lay 
the foundation of your future reputation ; the fapci- 
ftrudure will be eafily fini(hed afterwards. One yearns 
application now, is worth ten to you hereafter ; there- 
fore pray take pains now, in order to have pleafure 
afterwards ; and mind always what you arc about, be 
it what it will ; it is fo much time faved. Befides, 
ther6 is no one furer figri in the world of a little fri- 
volous mind, than to be thinking of one thing while 
one is doing another ; for whatever is worth doing, is 
worth thinking of while one is doing it. Whenever 
you find any body incapable of attemiott to the fame 
objed for a qaartcr df an hour together, and eafily 
diverted from it by fome trifle ; you may depend upon 
it that perfon is frivolous^ aiid incapable of any thing 

great* 
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great. Let notliing deturr^ you from the thing yoa 
are aboat> unlefs it be of much greater confequence 
than that thing. 

You will be thirteen by that time I ihall fee you ; 
and, confidering the care I have taken of you, yoa 
ought to be at thirteen what other boys are at iixteen ; 
io that I expert to find you about iixteen at my return. 
Good night to you. 



LETTER XXXIL 

Dublin Caflle, November the I2th> 1745. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE received your two letters, of the 26th 
Odober and 2d November, both which were 
pretty corred ; excepting that you make ufe of the 
word diiaffedion, to exprefs waut of affedlion ; in 
which fenfe it is feldom or never ufed, but with re-* 
gard to the Government. People who are s^ainft the 
Governmisnt, are faid to he difaffe&ed ; but one ne- 
ver fayis, fuch a perfon is difafFeded to his father, his 
mother, &c though in truth it would be as proper v 
but ufs^ge alone decides of language ; and that ul'age> 
as I have obferved before, is the ufage of people of 
f^ion ai^d letjters. The common people, in every 
country, fpeak their own language very ill ; the peOT 
pie of faftiion (as they are called) fpeak it better, 
but not always corredly, becaufe they are not always 
people of letters. Thofe who fpeak their own lan- 
goage the moft^ accurately, are thofe who haye learn* 
E 4 ing. 
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ing, and are at the fame time in the polite world ; 
at leaft their language will be reckoned the ftandard 
of the language of that country. The grammatical 
rules of moft languages are pretty nearly the fame> 
and your Latin grammar will teach you to fpeak 
Englifh grammatically. But every language has it* 
p?»rticular idioms and peculiarities, which are not to 
be accounted for, but, being ellabliihed by ufage, 
mull be fubmitted to ; as for inftance, Hoiu do you do ? 
ijf abfolute nonfenfe, and has no meaning at all ; but 
is ufed by every body, for What is the ft ate of your 
health ? There are a thoufand expreflions of this kind 
in every language, which, though infinitely abfurd, 
yet being univerfally received, it would be ftill more 
abfurd not to make ufe of them. I had a letter by 
lad pofl from Mr. Maittaire, in which he tells me, 
that your Greek grammar goes pretty well, but that 
you do not retain Greek words ; without which yonr 
Greek rules will be of very little ufe. This is not 
want of memory, I am fure, but want of attention ; 
for all people remember whatever they attend to. 
They fay that ** Great wits have fhort memories ;'* 
but I fay, that only fools have fhort ones ; becaufe 
they are incapable of attention, at leaft to any thing 
that deferves it, and then they complain of want of 
memory. 

It is aflonifhing to me that you have not an ambi- 
tion to excel in every thing you do ; which, by atten- 
tion to each thing, and to no other at that time, you 
might eafily bring about. Can any thing be more 
flattering than to be acknowledged to excel in what- 
ever one attempts I And can idlenefs and diffipation 

afB:>rd 
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afford any pleafure equal to that ? J^/ nil molitur 
inepte, was faid of Homer ; and is the befl thing that 
can be faid of any body. Were I in your place« I 
proteil I fhould be melancholy and mortified, if I did 
not both conilrue Homer> and play at pitch, better 
than any boy of my own age, and in my own form. 
I like the epigram you fent me laft very well, and 
would have you in every letter tranfcribe ten or a 
dozen lines out of fbme good author ; I leave the 
choice of the fubje£l, and of the language, to you. 
What I mean by it is, to make you retain fo many 
fhining pafTages of different authors, which writing 
them is the likelieft way of doing, provided you will 
but attend to them while you write them. Adieu ! 
Work hard, or you will pafs your time very ill at my 
return^ 



LETTER XXXIIL 

Dublin, February the 1 8th, 1746, 
DEAR BOY, 

T Received your letter, of the utin witi^ great plea- 
•*• fure, it being well written in every fenfe. 1 am 
glad ta find that you begin to taftrHorace ; the more 
you read him the better you will like him. His Art 
ef Poetry is, in my mind, hia mafter-piece ; and the 
Fules he there lays down, are applicable to almoft 
every part of life. To avoid extremes, to obferve 
propriety, to confult one's own ftrength^ ^d to be 
confiilent ftom beginning to end, ajre precepts as ufe- 
E5 ful 
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fal for the man as for the poet. When you read it^ 
have this obfenra;tion in your mind, and you will find 
it holds true throughbut. You are extremely wel- 
come to my Tacitus, provided you make a right ufe 
of it ; that is, provided you read it ; but I doubt it 
is a little too difficult for you yet. He wrote in the 
time of Trajan, when the Latin language had greatly 
degenerated from the purity of the Auguftan age. 
Beiides, he has a peculiar concifenefs of ityle, that (^ 
ten renders him obfcure. But he knew, and defcribes 
mankind perfedly well ; atid that is the great and 
niefttl knowledge. You cannot apply yourfelf too 
46on, nor too carefully to it. The more you know 
men, the kfs you will truH them. Young people have 
commoniy an unguarded opennefs and franknefs ; they 
contiadk friendfhips eaflly, are credulous to profeP- 
fions, and are always the dupes of them. If you 
would have your fecret kept, keep it to yourfelf r 
and, as it is very poflible that your friend may one 
day or other become your cneitiy, take care not ta 
put yourfelf in his power, whiUe he is your friend. 
The fame arts and tricks that boys will now try 
upon you, for balls, bats, and halfpence, men will . 
make offe 'of with you when you are a man, for other 
•purpofcs. 

Yottr French epigram is a pretty one. I fend you 
another in return, which was ma^e upcm a very infig* 
nificant, obfcure fellow, who left a fum of money in 
his wiU> fiir an epitaph to be made upon him. 



Colai 
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Colas eft tnort de maladie, 

Tu njtux que j* en pUure U fort \. i 

Slue diable ifiuX'tu qme y en dife ? 

Colas vivoit / Colas eft mort l 

It expofes perfedly well the filly vanity of a fellow,, 
who, though he had never done any thing to be fpoken 
of in his life-time^ wanted to have fomething faid of 
him after his death. I will give you« into the bar* 
l^ain, a very good Eogliih epitaph, upon a virtuoot 
and beautiful young lady : 

Underneath this ftone doth lie. 
As much virtue as could die ; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give,. 
To as much beauty^as could live. 

Adieu ! Work hard y for your day of tnal draw9 
near. 



LETTER XXXIV,- 

^ Dublin, March the ujd* I74l5; , 
^ DEAR BOV, ; . . 

YiO.U are a mere Oedipus, and I do n^t belfey^ 
a Sphynx could puz2d<^ you; thought. tp.,fty 
iihe uuth, coafci^^fneis is a great help to difoftyerj^ 
^f that kiiid • I am g l^d you are fenfible the book .\ 
j39entipned requires more than one new editipn be/or# 
it£aii..bfijmisi^i but as you promife :tQ oor^f^ ra^ 
E 6 'with- 
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with me, I am in great hofts of pablifliing a pretty 
good edition of it in five or fix years time. I muft 
have the text very coired, and the character very 
fair; both which muft be chiefly yqur care : as for 
the notes, which I fancy you will defire fhoald be 
bank-notes, I believe I mu£L provide them ; which I 
am very willing to do, if the book deferves them. 

You call upon me for the partiality of an audior to 
his own works ; but take this along with you, that the 
woril authors are always the mofl partial to their own 
works ; but a good author is the fevereft critic of his 
own compofitions ; therefore, as I hope that, in this 
cafe, I am a, good author, I can tell you, I fhall al- 
ways be corrediing, and never think my work perfed: 
enough. To leave allegory, which ihould never be 
long (and it may be this has been too Ipng) I tell 
you very ferioufly, thaf I both exped and require a 
great deal from you, and if you ihould disappoint me, 
1 would not advife you to expedl much from me«. I 
alk nothing of you but what is intirely in your own 
^ower; ttrbe an hpncft, a learned, and a well-bred 
man. As for the fir ft, I cannot, I will not doubt it : 
I think. yoM know already, the infamy, the; horrors^ 
and the misfortunes that always attend a diftioneft and 
di?hdhbui-^e man. As to learning, that is wholly in 
your own power; application will bring it about; 
and you muft h^ve it. Good-breeding is the natural 
^^fult of common fenfc, and common obfepvation. 
Cominon fenfe points out civility, and obfervation 
teaches you the manner' of it, which, makes it good- 
breeding. To tell you the truth, I do not know any 
thihgiyott-fftil in fo much as in this laft^ and a very 
•-' •' ' '^ great 
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great failiBg it is. Though you have not yet fecn 
enough of the world to be well-bred, you have fenfe 
enough to know what it is to be civil ; but I cannot 
fay that you endeavour much to be fo. It is with 
difficulty that you bring yoorfelf to do the common 
offices of civility, which fhould always feem willing 
and natural. 

Pray tell your Mama, that I really have not had 
time to anfwer her letter ; but that I will fee what I 
can do about it when I return to England ; and t^U 
her too, that (he is extremely welcome to fend as many 
letters as ever (he pleafes under my cover. 

Send me, in your next, that ode of Horace that 
begins with Mater /a^ua Cvfidtnum. Good nighty 
Sir I 



LETTER XXXV. 

London, June, O. S» 1)^52* 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

VERY few celebrated negotiators have been 
eminent for their learning. The moil famous 
French negotiators (and I know no nation that can 
boail of abler) have been military men, as Monfieor 
td'Harcourt, Comte d'Eflrades, Marechal d'UxeUer, 
and others. IThe late Duke of Marlborough, who 
was at leafl as able a negotiator as a general, was 
exceedingly ignorant of books, but extremely know* 
ing in men ; whereas the learned Grotius appeared^ 
hoih in Sweden and in France^ to be a y^rf bungling 

minifter. 
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Biinifter. This is, in my opinion, very eafily to be 
accounted for. A man of very deep learning mofthave 
employed the greateft part of his time in books ; and 
a (kilful negotiator mu/l necefiarily have employed 
much the greateft part of his time with ,man. The^ 
ibund fcholar, when dragged out of his dufty dofet^ 
into bulinefs, a6ls by book, and deals with men as he 
has read <^ f them ; not as he has known them by expe- 
rience : he fallows Spartan and Roman precedents, in 
what he falfely imagines to be fimilar cafes ; v^reas 
two cafes never were, (Ince the beginning of the 
world, exadly alike : and he would be capable, where 
he thought fpirit and vigour neceliary, to draw a cir- 
de round the perfons he treated with, and to inM 
upon a categorical anfwer before they went out of it, 
becaufe he had read, in the Roman hiftory, that once 
npon a time fome Roman embaifador did fo. No ; n 
certain degree of learning may help, but no degree 
of learning will ever make a ikilfulminifter : whereas^ 
a great knowledge of the world, of the charaders,. 
pafiions, and habits of mankind, has, without one 
gr^in of learnings made a thoufand. Military men 
ikave feldom much knowledge e-books, their edu- 
cation does not allow it ; but what makes- great 
amends for that want is, that they general^ know 
a great deal of rthe world; they are thrown into it 
young ; they.fee variety of nations andcharaders ; and 
diey foon find, that t» riie, which; is, the aim of them 
•11, they mnft firft pleafe :. theie concurrent ^ cauies 
«lmoft always g;ive them manners and politeneis. In 
xonfequence of which, you fee them always <U^n* 
<gai|hcd atCourta^ and/aYOored hj the women. S 

GOOU 
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could wifh that yoa Had been of an age to have made 
a campaign or two as a volunteer. It woi^d have 
given you an attention, a verfatility, and an alert'<^ 
nefs ; all which I doubt you want, and a great waiit 
it is. 

A foreign minifter has not great bufinefs to tranf- 
aft every day ; fo that his knowledge and his Hull 
in negotiating are not frequently put to the trial : 
but he has that to do every day, and every hour of 
the day, which is neceflary to prepare and fmooth tfe 
way for his bufinefs j that is, to infinuate himfelf by 
his manners, not only into the houfes^ but into the 
confidence of the mod confiderable people of that 
place : to contribute to their pleafures, and infenfi- 
bly not to be looked upon a» a ftrangcr Wmfelf. A 
icilful minifler may very poffibly be doing hfs mailer's 
bufinefs full as well, in doing the honours gracefully 
and genteely of a ball or a fapper, as if he weHB 
laborioufly writing a protocol in his clofet. THe 
Marechal d'Harcourt, by his magnificence, his man- 
ners, and his politenefs, blunted the edge of the lonjg 
averfion which the Spaniards had to the French. 
The Court and the Grandees were perfonadly fond 
of iiim, and frequented his houfe ; and were at la^ft 
infenfibly brought to prefer a French to a German 
yoke ; which 'I am convmced would never have hap- 
pened, had Comte d'Harrach been Marechal d'Har- 
court, or the Marechal d'Harcoart, Comte d'HarraclU 
The Comte d'Eftrades had, by fes manUres polies tt 
liantesi formed fuch conne£kion6, and gained fuch^a 
intereil in the republic of the United Provinces, that 
Monftear de Witt> the then Penfiomiy of £E<dlluid» 

often 
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often applies to him to ufe his intereft with hitf 
friends, both in Holland and the other provinces^ 
whenever he (De Witt) had a difficult point which he 
wanted to carry. This was certainly not brought 
about by his knowledge of books, but of men : danc- 
ing, fencing, and riding, with a little military archi- 
tedure> were no doubt the top of his education ; and 
if he knew that coJIegium, in Latin, iignified college in 
French, it muft have been by accident. But he 
knew what was more ufeful : from thirteen years 
old he had been in the great world, and had read 
men and women fo long, that he could then read them 
at fight. 

Talking, the other day, upon this and dther fob- 
jefb, all relative to you, with one who knows and 
loves you vtry well, and cxpreffing my anxiety and 
wifhes that your exterior accomplifhments, as a man 
of faihion, might adorn, and at leaft equal your in- 
trinsic merit as a man of ienfe and honour ; the pev- 
fon interrupted me, and faid. Set your heart at reft; 
that never will nor can happen. It is not in cha- 
TSi&tT ; that gentlenefs, that douceur y thofe attentions, 
which you wiih him to have,, are not in his nature ; 
and do what you will* nay, let him do what he wiU, 
he never can acq nire them. Nature may be a little 
difguifed and altered by care ; but can by no means 
whatlbever be toully forced and changed. X denied 
this princij^e to a certain degree ; but admitting, 
however, that in many refpeAs our nature was not 
to be changed ; and af&rting, at the fame time, that 
in others it might by care be very much altered and 
improved^ ib as in truth to be changed ; that I took 

thofe 
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thofe exterior accoinpli{hinents> which we had been 
talking of, to be mere modes, and abfolutely depend- 
ing upon the will, and upon cuflom : and that, there- 
fore, I wds convinced that your good fenfe, which 
muft fhew you the importance of them, would make 
ybtt refolve at all events to acquire them, even in 
ipite of nature, if nature be in the cafe. Our dif- 
putc, which lafted a great while, ended, as Voltaire 
obferves that difputes in England arc apt to do, in 
X wager of fifty guineas ; which I myfelf am to de^ 
tide upon honour, and of which this is a faithful 
topy. If you think I fhall win it, you JBay go my 
halves if you pleafe ; declare yourfelf in time. This 
I declare, that I would moft chear fully give a thou** 
. fand guineas to win thoie Mxy : you may (ecure then 
tee if you pleafe« 

- I grow very impatient for your future letters from 
the feveral Courts of Manheim, Bonn, Hanover^ 
&c. &c. And I deiire that your letters may be to 
me, what I do not deAre they fhould be to any body 
elfe ; I mean full of yourfelf. Let the egotifm, a 
figure which upon all other occaiions I detefl, be 
your only one to me. Trifles that concern you are 
not trifles to me ; and my knowledge of them may* 
poffibly be ufeful to yoa* Adieu.—- Zrrj Graces, Its 
graces, les graces. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

Bath> November the iith^ I752« 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

IT is a very old and a very true maxim, that thofe 
Kings reign the mod fecure, and the mod abfo^ 
late, who reign in the hearts of their people. Theif 
popularity is a better guard than their army ; apd th^ 
affcdions of their ful)j«dls, a better pledge of .thci< 
obedience, than their fears. This rule is, in propor* 
tion, full as true, though upon a different fcale, with 
legard to private people. A naan who poiTeiles that 
great art of pleaiing univerfally, and of gaining the 
afie^icnis of thofe with whom he omveries, pofieiTes a 
ib^ngth which nothing elfe can give him : a ^engtbi. 
which ^cilitates and helps his rife ; and which, u\ cafe 
of accidents, breaks . his fall. Few people of your 
age fufficiently confider this great poi^^t of popula*, 
rity ; and, ^hen they grow older »nd wifer, ftrive in 
vain to recover what they loft by their negligencci. 
There are three principal ciaufes that hinder them 
from acquiring this ufeful ilrength; prides inatten- 
tion, and mawvaife honte. The Er^^ I will not, X 
cannot fuipe^k you of; it is too much below your un- 
derftanding. You cannot, and I am fure you do not 
think yourfelf fuperior by nature to the Savoyard, who 
cleans your room^ or the footman who cleans your 
fhoes ; but you may rejoice, and with reafon, at the 
difference that fortune has made in your favour. 

£njo^ 
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Enjoy all thofe advantages; but without infulting 
thofe who are unfortunate enough to want them, or 
even doing any thing unneceiTarily that may remind 
them of that want. For my own part, I am more 
upon my guard as to my behaviour to my fervants, 
and others who are called my inferiors, than .1 am to* 
wards my equals ; fqr fear of being fufpe£led of that 
^leaa and ungenerous fentiment, of deiiring to make 
others feel that difference which fortune has, and 
perhaps, too, undefervedly, made between us. Young 
people do not enough attend to this ; but falfely 
imagine that the imperative mood, and a rough tone 
of authority and decifion, are indications of ipirit and 
courage, inattention is always looked upon, thou^ 
fometimes unjuiUy, as the efie^ of pride and contempt; 
and where it is thought fo, is never forgiven. In 
this article, young people are generally exceedingly 
to blame, and offend extremely. Their whole atten^ 
tion is engroiTed hy their particular iet of acquaint* 
ance ; and by fome few glaring and exalted objetls^ 
of rank, beauty, or parts : all the reft they think fy 
little worth their care, that they neglect even commoii 
civility towards them. 1 will frankly confefs to you# 
that this was one of my great faults when I was of 
your age. Very attentive to pleafe that narrow Court 
circle in which I flood enchanted, I confidered every 
thing elfe as bourgeois, and unworthy of common ci^ 
vility ; I paid my court afliduoufly and fkilfuUy 
enough to fhining and diflinguifhed £gures, fuch at 
minifters, wits, and beauties; but then I moH ab? 
fardly and imprudently negledled, and confequently 
offended all otliers. By this folly I made myfelf a 

thoufand 
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thoufand enemies of both foxes ; who, though I 
thought them very infignificant, found means to hurt 
me eiTentially, where I wanted to recommend myfelf 
the mod. I was thought proud, though I was only 
imprudent. A general eafy civility and attention to 
the common run of ugly women, and of middling 
men, both which I fillily thought, called, and treated 
as odd people, would have made me as many friends, 
as by the contrary conduA I made myfelf enemies. 
All this too was a pure perte ; for I might equally, 
and even more fuccefsfully, have made my court, 
where I had particular views to gratify. I will allow 
that this tafk is often very unpleaiant, and that one 
pays, with feme unwillingnefs, that tribute of attention 
to doll and tedious men, and to old and ugly woxhen ; 
but it is the loweft price of popularity and general 
applaufe, which are very well worth purchaiing, were 
they much dearer. I conclude this head with this 
advice to you : Gain, by particular affiduity and ad- 
drefs, the men and women you want ; and, by an 
univerfal civility and attention, pleafe every body fo 
far, as to have their good word, if not their good 
will ; or, at leafi, as to fecure a partial neutrality. 

Mawvaife honte not only hinders yonng people from 
making a great many friends, but makes them a 
great many enemies. They are aihamed of doing 
the thing that they know to be right, and would 
otherwife do, for fear of the momentary laugh of fome 
fine gentleman or lady, or of fome mawvais plaifam. 
I have been in this cafe; and have often wished an 
obfcure acquaintance at the devil, for meeting and 
taking notice of me, when I was in what I thought 

and 
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and called fine company. I have returned their no- 
tice fliily, awkwardly, and confequently ofFenfively, 
for fear of a momentary joke ; not confidering, as I 
ought to have done, that the very people who would 
have joked upon me at firfl, would have efleemed me 
the more for it afterwards. An example explains a 
rule bed : Suppofe you were walking in the Tuillcries 
with fome fine folks, and that you fhould unexped- 
edly meet your old acquaintance, little crooked 
Grierfon ; what would you do ? I will tell you what 
you fhould do, by telling you what I would now do in 
that cafe myfelf. I would run up to him, and em- 
brace him ; fay fome kind things to him, and then 
return to my company. There I Ihould be immedi- 
ately aiked : Mais q^u^eft ce que c*eft done que ce petit 
Sapajou 'que wous a*vez embraffe Ji tendrement ? Pour 
cela P accolade a ete charmante ; with a great deal more 
feftivity of that fort. To this I (hould anfwer, without 
being the leaft aihamed, but en badinant : Oje nenjous 
dirai pas qui c*eft ; c*eft un petit ami que je tiens incogs 
nitOf qui a fan tnerite^ et qui; a force d'etre connu, fait 
oub Her fa figure- ^ue me donnerex^'vous , et je *vous le 
prefenterai ? And then, with a little more ferioufnefs, I 
would add ; Mais d*culleurs c^eft que je ne defavoue ja^ 
mais Tnes connoiffances ^ a caufe de leur etat ou de Uur 
figure, llfaut avoir bien peu de fentiments pour lefaire^ 
This would at once put an end to that momentary 
pleafantry ; and give them all a better opinion of me 
than they had before. Suppofe another cafe ; 
that (ome of the finefl ladies du hon ton {hould: 
into a toomr and find you fitting by, and talki^K 
litely to la vieille Marquife de BcUefoii49j 
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would, for a moment, turn upon that t?te a tefe. 
He hien! a<vez,-'VQU5 a la fin fixe la belie Marquife? La 
partie efi-elle faite pour la petite matfon? lefouperfera 
galantfans doute. Mais nefais-tu done point fcrupult de 
Jeduire unejeune et ai^ahle perfonne comme celleJa ? To 
this I (hould anfwer : La partie n*etoit pas encore tout*- 
4i-fait liee, <vous nous avex interrompu ; mats auec U 
terns que fait -on ? D^ailleurs moquex-'vous ^de mes 
amours tant quUl 'vous plaira, je 'vous dirai que je re- 
fpeSte tant les jeunes dames, que je re/peSie meme les 
'vieilles, pour V avoir ete, Aprh cela il y afi)u*vent des 
liaifons entre les njieilles et les jeunes. This would at 
once turn the pleafantry into an efteem for your good 
fenfe and your good breeding. Purfiie fteadily, and 
without fear or fhame, whatever your reafon tells you 
is right, and what you fee is pradUfed by people of 
more experience than yourfclf, and of eftabliftied cha- 
raders of good fenfe and good breeding. 

After all this, perhaps you will fay, that it is im- 
poflible to pleafe every body. I grant it : but it 
does not follow that one (hould not therefore endea- 
vour to pleafe as many as one can. Nay, I will go 
farther, and admit, that it is impo^ible for any man 
not to have fome enemies. But this truth, from long 
experience, I aflert, that he who has the moft friends, 
and the feweft enemies, is the ftrongeft j will rife the 
higheft with the leaft envy; and fall, if he does fall, 
the gentle ft, and the moft pitied. This is furely an 
6bjedl worth purfuing. Purfue it according to the 
f ttles I have here given you. I will add one obferva- 
tion more, and two examples to enforce it ; and then, 
at the parfons fay, condade. 

There 
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There is no one creature fo obfcure, fo low, or fo 
poor« who may not, by the iftrange and unaccountable 
changes and viciffitudes of human affairs, fomehow 
or other, and fome time or other, become an ufeful 
friend, or a troublefome enemy, to the greateil and 
the richeft. — ^The late Duke of Ormond was almofl 
the weakeft, but, at the fame time, the bell bred, and 
mod popular man in this kingdom. His education 
in courts and camps, joined to an eafy, gentle na^ 
ture, had given him that habitual affability, thofc 
engaging manners, and thofe mechanical attentions, 
that almoU fupplied the place of every talent he 
wanted; and he wanted almoft every one. They 
procured him the love of all men, without the efteei4 
of any. He was impeached after the death of Queen 
Anne, only becaufe that, having been engaged in the 
fame meafures with thofe who were necefTarily to be 
impeached, his impeachment, for form's fake, be-;, 
came neceffary. But he was impeached without acri- 
mony, and without the leaft intention that he fhould 
fuffer, notwithftanding the party violence of thofc 
times. Ihe queflion for his impeachment, in the 
Houfe of Commons, was carried by many fewer 
votes, than any other queflfon of impeachment ; and 
Earl Stanhope, theh Mr. Stanhope, and Secretary of 
State, who impeached him, very foon after negotiated 
a,nd concluded his accommodation with the late King ; 
to whom he was to have been prefented the next day. 
But the late Bilhop of Rochefler, Atterbury, who 
thought that the Jacobite caufe might fuffer by lofing 
the Duke of Ormonde went in all hafle, and prevailed 
with the poor weak man to run away ;= afTiiring him« 

that 
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that be was only to be gulled into a difgraceful fub- 
miffion, and not to be pardoned in confequence of it. 
When his fubfequent attainder paffed', it excited 
mobs and difturbances in town. He had not a per- 
fonal enemy in the world, and had a thoufand fiiends. 
All this was fingly owing to his natural defire of 
pleafing ; and to the mechanical means that his edu- 
cation, not his parts, had given him of doing it. 
—The other inftance is the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, who lludied the art of pleafing, becaufe he 
well knew the importance of it : he enjoyed and ufed 
it more than ever man did. He gained whoever he 
had a mind to gain ; and he had a mind to gain 
every body, becaufe he knew that every body was 
more or lefs worth gaining. Though his power, as 
Miniiler and General, made him many political and 
party enemies, they did not make him one perfonal 
one ; and the very people who would gladly have dif- 
placed, difgraced, and perhaps attainted the Duke 
of Marlborough, at the fame time perfonally loved 
Mr. Churchill, even though his private charadler was 
blemifticd by fordid avarice, the moft unamiable of 
all vices. He had wound up and turned his whole 
machine to pleafe and engage. He had an inimita- 
ble fweetnefs and gentlenefs in his countenance, a 
tendernefs in his manner of fpeaking, a graceful dig- 
nity in every motion, and an univerfal and minute 
attention to the lead things that could poffibly pleafe 
the leaft perfbn. This was all art in him; art, of 
which he well knew and enjoyed the advantages ; for 
no man ever had more interior ambition^ pride, and 
avarice^ than he had. 

Though 
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Though you have more than moil people of your 
age, you have yet very little ejq)eriencc and know- 
ledge of the world ; now I wifh to inoculate mine 
upon you^ and thereby prevent both the dangers and 
the marks of youth and inexperience. If yoa re- 
ceive the matter kindly, and obferve my prefcriptioas 
fcrupuloufly, you will fecure the future advantages of 
time, and join them to the prefent ine&imable ones of 
one and twenty. 

I moA earneHly recommend one thing more to you* 
during your prefent (lay at Paris : I own it is not the 
mail agreeable ; but I affirm it to be the mod ufeful 
thing in the world to one of your age ; and therefore 
I do hope that you will force and conflrain yourfelf to 
do it. I mean, to converfe frequently, or rather to 
be in company frequently, with both men and womea 
much your fuperiors in age and rank. I am very 
feniible that, at your age, 'vous y entrez four peu de 
cho/et et meme fowvent pour rien, et que *uous y pajferevi 
mime quelques mawvais quart^d^ heures ; but no matter ; 
you will be a folid gainer by it : you will fee, hear, 
and learn the turn and manners of thofe people ; you 
will gain premature experience by it ; and it will give 
you a habit of engaging and refpeAful attentions. 
Verfailles, as much as poilible, though probably un- 
entertaining : the Palais Royal often, however dull : 
foreign miniders of the firH rank, frequently : and 
women, though old, who are refpe^ble and re* 
fpedled for their rank or parts; fuch as Madame de 
Puiiieux, Madame de Nivemois, Madame d' Aiguil- 
lon, Madame Geoffrain, £sfc. T\as fujtttion, if it be 
one to you, will coil you but very little in tkefe three 
SuFPL. F or 
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or fbar monAs that yoa are to pafs at Paris, and will 
bring yoa in a great deal; por will it, nor ought it, 
to hinder/ you fix>m being in more entertaining com- 
pany great part of the day. Fous powvex, fi 'vous U 
vonlez, tirer un grand parti de ces quatre mois. May 
God make you do To, and bleis you ! Adieu. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

Chriilmas-Day, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

A TYRANT, with legions at his command, may 
fay, Oderint modo timeant; though he i& a fool 
if he (ays it, and a greater fool if he thinks it. But a 
private man, who can hurt but few, though he can 
pleafe maay, muft endeavour to be loved, for he 
cannot be feared in general. Popularity is Ids only 
rational and fure foundation. The good will, the 
alSe&ions, the love of the public, can alone raife 
him to any conftderable height. Should you aik me 
how he is to acquire them ? I will anfwer. By defiring 
them. No man ever deferved, who did not deHre 
them, and no man both, deferved and defired them, 
who had them not, though many have enjoyed them 
merely by defiring, and without deierving them. 
You -dj not imagine, I believe, that I mean by this 
public love, the fentimental love of eith^ lovers 
or intimate friends ; no, that is of another nature, 
and confined to a very narrow circle : but I mean 
that general good will, whick a man. may^ acquire ia 

10 
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the world, by the arts of pleafit^ refpedively ex^ 
erted, according to the rank, the iltuatioQy and the 
torn of mind of thofe whofn he has to do with. The 
pleafing iiiipreiltons which he makes upon them, will 
engage their afie^lions, and their good wifiies, and 
even their good offices, a# far (that is) as they are 
not inconfifleni with their own interefts ; for. farther 
than that you are not to exped from three people in 
the conrfe of your life, even were it extended to 
the patriarchal term. Could I revert to the age of 
twenty, and carry back with me all the experience 
thjit forty years more have taught me, I can ailUre 
fou that I would employ much the greatefl part 
of my time in engaging the good wiU, ^nd in infinu- 
sdng myfelf into the prediledion4>f people in genera^ 
infteacl of dire^ng my endeavourl to pleafe («8 1 
was too apt to do) to the man whom I immediatdly 
wajited, or ^ woman I wiihed lbc» exdiifiyely cf 
all othefs. For if one happens (and it ik411 iiMdid* 
times happen* to the ableft laan) to fail in his vieiws 
with that man or that wom^fii one is at a loA lo 
know who to addrefs one's felf to next, having of- 
fended in general, by that exclufive and diflinguifhed 
particular application. I would fecure a general re- 
fuge in the good will of the multitude, which is a 
great ftrength to any mm ; for both inrinifterf iand 
jmiftreflTes chuie popular and faftiimiaUe favoifritei. 
A man who folicits a minifter, badced by the gtf- 
ner^ good will and good wiflies of mankind, foii. 
cits with weight and great prdMbiliiy erftfucoafsr 
and a woman is ftrangely btafled in favour of a 
man, whom flie fees in fafidon, .and he^^-^vety hoAf 
F a fpeafc. 
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fpeak well of. This ofefal art of infinuation con- 
fifts merely of varioas little things. A graceful mo- 
tion, a iignificant look, a trifling attention^ an 
obliging word dropped a frofos, air^ drefs, and a 
ihoufand other undefinable things^ all feverally 
little onesy joined together^ make that happy and in- 
eftimable compoiitioa, the an of pUafing. I have in 
say life feen many a very handfome woman who has 
not pleafed me, and many very fenfible men, who 
have difgufted me: Why? only for want of thefc 
thoafand little means to pleafe, which thofe women, 
confcious of their beauty, and thofe men of their 
ienfe, have been grofsly enough miftaken to negle^ 
I never was fo much in love in my life, as I was with 
a woman who was y^^ far from being handfome, bttt 
then (he was made up of graces, and had all the arts 
of pleafing. The fbllowing verfes, which I have read 
in ibme congratulatory poem prefixed to feme work> 
I have ibrgot which, exprefs what I mean in favour 
•f whatpleafes, preferably to what is generally called 
more folid and inftiruflive. 



I would an author like a miftrefs try. 
Not by a nofe, a lip, a cheek, or eye, 
But by fome namelefs power to give me joy. 



} 



Lady Chefterfield bids me make you many compli- 
jQcnts ; ihc ihewed me your letter of recommenda- 
tion of la Veftris ; with which I was very well 
pleafed : there is a pretty turn in it ; I wifh you 
wodd always fpeak as genteely. I faw another let- 
ter from a lady at Paris, in which there was a high 
panegyrical para^ph concerning you. I wi(h. it 

were 
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were every word of it literally true, but as it come« 
from a very little, pretty, white hand, which is fuf- 
peded, and I hope juftly, of jgreat partiality to you ; 
il tnfaut rabattre quelque cbofey et meme en Ufcufant ily 
aura toujours d*ajfe% beaux rejtei. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXVIIL 

London, January the 29th, 176$. 
MY DEAR FiaEND, 

TWO days ago I received your letter of the 8th. 
I wifh you had gone a month or fix weeks 
fboner to Bade, that you might have efcaped the 
exceffive cold, of the moft fevere winter that I 
believe was ever known. It congealed both my 
body and my mind, and fcarccly left me the power 
of thinking. A great many here, both in town and 
country, have perifhed by the frofl, and been loft in 
the fnow. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the changes at 
court, by which you have got a new Provincial, 
Lord Weymouth ; who has certainly good parts, 
and, as T am informed, fpeaks very well in the Houfe 
of Lords, but I believe he has no application. 
Lord Chatham is at his houfe at Hayes, but fees no 
mortal. Some fay that he has a fit of the gout, 
which would probably do hiai good ; but many think 
that his vvorft complaint is in his head, which I am 
afraid is too true. Were he well, I am very fure he 
would realize the promife he made xae concerning 

you; 
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you ; but however, in that uncertainty, I am looking 
out for any chance borough ; and if I can find one, 
I promife you I will bid like a chapman for it, as I 
Ihould be very forry that you were not in the next 
Parliament. I do not fee any probability of any va- 
cancy in a foreign commiflion in a better climate ; 
Mr. Hamilton at Naples, Sir HoraceMan at Florence, 
and George Pitt at Turin, do not feem likely to make- 
one. And as for changing your foreign department 
for a dome flic one, it would not be in my power to 
ftt*ocare you one; and you wouhi become d^i'veque 
meunier, and gain nothing in point of climate, by 
changing a bad one for another full as bad, if not 
worfe ; and a worfe I believe is not than ours. < I have 
always had better health abroad than at homei And 
if the tattered remnant of my wretched life were 
worth my care, I would have been in the Sputh of 
France long ago, I continue very lame and weak, 
and defpair of ever recovering any ftrength in my 
legs. I care very little about it. At my age, every 
man mufl have his (hare of phyfical ills of one kind or 
another ; and mine, thank God, are not very pain- 
ful. God blefs you I 



LETTER XXXIX. 

London, March the i5th, X768i.^ 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

THIS letter is fuppleaienta] to my laft. This 
morning Lord Weymouth wtry civilly feat Mr. 
Wood, hb ficfi cuaaisi, to tell m^ that the King very 
; willingly 
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willingly gave you leave of abfence from your pofl for 
a year, for the recovery%f your health ; but then 
added, that as the Court of Vienna was tampering 
with that of Saxony, which it feems our court is de- 
iirous to contrequarrer , it might be neceflary to have 
in the interim a Charge d^Jf aires at Drefden, with a 
defalcation out of your appointments of forty (hillings 
a day, till your return, if I would agree to it. I told 
him, that I confented to both the propofals, upon con* 
dition that at your return you fhould have the charac- 
ter and the pay of Plenipotentiary added to your pre- 
fent charadler and pay ; and that I would completely 
make up to you the defalcation of the forty (hillings 
a day. He pofitively engaged for it, and added, that 
he knew that it would be willingly agreed to. Thus 
I think I have made a good bargain for you, though 
but an indifferent' one for myfelf; but that is what 
I never minded in my life. You may, therefore, 
depend upon receiving from me the full of this de- 
falcation, when and how you pleafe, independently 
of your ufual annual refrefhment, which I will pay 
to Monfieur I'Arpent, whenever you defire it. In 
the mean time, Cura ut valeiu. 

The perfon whom Mr. Wood intimated to me would 
be the Charge d'affaires during your abfence, is one 
Mr. Keith, the fon of that Mr. Keith who was formerly 
Minifter in Ruflia. 

FINIS. 
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